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THE BRIDAL OF DANDELOT. * 


“Une grande dame de Lorraine, nee princesse de 
Salm, ct veuve du seigneur d’Asseuleville, jura 
qu’ello n’aurait d’epoux que Dandelot, frere de Co- 
ligny. Tous les siens, fervents Catholiques, s’y op- 
puserent en vain, En vain on lui montra que, ses 
terres ctant sous Ies murs de Nancy, e’est a dire, 
dans les mains du Due de Lorraine et des Guises, 
elle ne pouvait meme faire la noce qu’au hasard 
d'une bataille. Rien ne la detourna. 

*« Dandelot prit avee lui cent hommes determines, 
et arrive a Nancy. En plein jour et a grand bruit 
la cavalcade s’en va au chateau deladame. Au 
pont-levis tous tirent leurs arquebuses. De quoi 
tremblerent les vitres des Guises, qui etaient en 
fuce a peine separes par une riviere. Cependant 
trois jours et trois nuits on fit la fete bruyante et 
gaie. Puis Madame Dandelot, montant en croupe 
derriere son heros, et disant adieu a ses biens, le 
suivit, pauvre et fiere, aux hasards de la guerre 
civile.”—MicHEvet, Guerres de Religion. 


Sue smiled, and said, ‘*‘ What good to hear 
From Prince and Duke and courtly Peer 
My beauty’s praise ; what good to see 
These silken gallants sue to me? 

Uh, not,”’ she said, ‘* for times of strife 
The lays that charm a gentler life, 

A sweeter joy, a nobler pain 

We ask than such as Trouveurs feign ; 
The lord [ choose in days like these 

Must be a Saint when on his knees, 

A Hero in the field to dare, 

A man, # leader everywhere ! *” 

She paused, then spake it soft and low,— 
‘*[T will wed none but Dandelot. 

My lands are broad, my mirror there 
Hath oft-times told me [ am fair ; 

Yea, fain I am it should be so, 

‘fo bring the more to Dandelot.”’ 


«* And shouldst thou wed this’ Dandelot, 
What swords will flash, what fires will glow ; 
A call, but not to feast and dance, 

Thy wedding-peal will wake through France ; 
Thy castles and thy lands that day 

Wiil fall, the crafty Guise’s prey ; 

And thou to Dandelot wilt take 

But ruin, famine, in thy wake.”’ 

** Y@u,’’ said she, ** were it even so, 

Yet would I wed with Dandelot. 

God’s open sky so long o’ercast, 

Must break in fiery sparks at last. 

More sweet to draw the fearless breath 

Of noble life, of noble death— 

To pray to God where free men pray, 

To watch by night, to arm by day— 

Than in a gilded court to wear 

The chain that slaves with tyrants share.’’ 


The word she spake so soft and low 
A. bird hath ta’en to Dandelot ; 

He hath not sent her ring or glove, 
Or pledge of faith, or gage of love ; 
He hath not sued for tress of hair, 


* Set to music by the Author. 





Or picture next his heart to wear. 

He called a hundred swordsmen true 

And tried as was the steel they drew ; 

Then gave the word, ‘* Mount, mount, and ride, 
To dare the deed and win the bride.’ 

** How fair,’’ he said ; ‘** how sweet the flower 
That opens when the storm-clouds lower ! 

And wilt thou, oh, my love, take rest 

Within a faithful wounded breast ? 

Then shall it guard thee, shield, defend, 

Till life and love together end.”’ 


As thick as thorns around the rose 
Her castle stands begirt with foes, 
Yet calm and free, like men who ride 
For warlike pastime, or for pride, 
With muskets raised, with vizors down, 
They ride at noonday up the town ; 
They cross the bridge, they mount the steep, - 
They ride within the castle keep ! 
The sullen Guise beside her gate 
Hath ground his teeth in rage“and hate, 
Three days to hear the clank, the din 
Of men-at-arms that dance within. 
Three days, three nights, with feasting high, 
They spare not cheer nor revelry ; 
And on the third day’s noon again 
Ride forth the hundred chosen men, 
With one that on his steed doth bear 
The lady dear, the lady fair, 
Who spake it once so soft and low. 
‘*T will wed none but Dandelot.”’ 
Dora GREENWELL. 
—Good Words. 
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I rracep a little brook to its well-head, 
Where, amid quivering weeds, its waters leap 
From the earth, and, hurrying into shadow, 
creep 
Unseen but vocal in their deep-worn bed. 
Hawthorns and hazels interlacing wed 
With roses sweet, and overhang the steep 
Mossed banks, while through the leaves stray 
sunbeams 
And on the whispering stream faint glimmerings 
shed. 
Thus let my life flow on, through green fields 
gliding, 
Unnoticed not unuseful in its course, 
Still fresh and fragrant, though in shadow hid- 


ing, 
Holding its destined way with quiet force, 
Cheered with the music of a peace abiding, 
Drawn daily from its ever-springing source, 
Ricuagp Witton, M. A. 
—Good Words. 
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KILMAHOE, A HIGHLAND PASTORAL. 


From The North British Review. 
Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral: with other 

Poems. By John Campbell Shairp. Mac- 

millan and Co. 1864. 

Ir romantic scenery and romantic tradi- 
tions were the main conditions of poetic in- 
spiration, the names of Scotch Highlanders 
would probably have been as common among 
the ranks of eminent British poets as they 
are in the lists of eminent British soldiers. 
If Scotland, as her greatest son has said, is 
indeed the ‘‘ meet nurse for a poetic child,” 
and if there is any intimate connection be- 
tween the nature of our country and the 
genius of our people, the romance of our na- 
tional literature might have been expected to 
arise from the stern wildness of our northern 
and western scenery, rather than from the 
tamer beauties or sometimes dreary ugliness 
of our Lowlands. Even in the present day, 
the most commonplace sportsman or tourist 
feels that he has passed into a new atmos- 
phere—that he has come under the influence 
of an entirely new set of feelings—when he 
first reaches his moor, or starts over the 
mountains on a walking excursion. A sense 
of the more immediate presence of nature, in 
her lonely grandeur and loveliness, mingles 
unconsciously with the passion of the salmon- 
fisher and the deer-stalker ; while it is con- 
sciously and vividly enjoyed by the man of 
modern culture, who visits our country un- 
der no other attraction than the love of nat- 
ural beauty. As a remarkable instance of 
the impression produced by our Highland 
scenery on a highly-gifted stranger, we would 
remind our readers of the late Mr. Clough’s 
pastoral, ‘* The Bothie of Toper-na-vuolich,”’ 
which deserves to be read and remembered by 
every Scotchmap. But in addition to this 
influence of nature, which may be felt as 
strongly perhaps by a stranger as by a native 
of the district, the latter is more likely to 
feel a special interest in the life and charac- 
ter of. the people, and in the wild traditions 
which are still preserved amongst them. 
We should thus have expected to find the 
poetry of the Highlands sung by a High- 
lander. But whatever may be the merits of 
Gaelic bards and Sennachies, the Highlands 
have not yet produced a poet of their own. 
The romance of their history and the poetry 
of their scenery have been sung and cele- 
brated by Lowland Scotchmen or by English- 
men. The interest which the world feels in 
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the past history of the Highlands is due al- 
most entirely to “‘ Waverley,’’ “‘ Rob Roy,” 
and ‘* The Legend of Montrose ; ’’ while the 
very ‘‘ genius ’’ of the land seems to find a 
voice in the ‘ Solitary Reaper’? and the 
‘¢ Glen Almain ”’ of Wordsworth. 

Mr. Shairp has selected as the subject of 
the poem which gives its name to this vol- 
ume, the real life of a family living in the 
Western Highlands, during the quiet genera- 
tion midway between the eventful times of 
the ’45 and the rapid changes of the present 
day. He has endeavored to preserve the 
memory of a kind of life which is now pass- 
ing or has passed away, but which deserves 
not to be unremembered or unhonored. His 
aim seems to have been not to shape some 
idea into poetic form, but to record what has 
actually been, and to show what a charm and 
beauty, and what a source of moral and spir- 
itual strength, there was in the plain, every- 
day life of a simple Highland household. 
He brings before us in a series of poems the 
memories and impressions of this early home 
in Cantyre, as moulding the character of one 
of its inmates from a bright and happy child- 
hood to a peaceful and beautiful old age. 
The record of this life forms the main stream 
of the poem of ‘ Kilmahoe,” but with this 
main stream others intermingle. Thus, the 
traditions and history of the whole district 
are introduced as the source of the romantic 
feeling which blended with a character chiefly 
remarkable for its simple goodness, piety, and 
strength of affection. From his love of his 
subject, and his determination to treat it ex- 
haustively, Mr. Shairp seems to us to over- 
lay it too much with detail; to introduce 
more particulars not sufficiently varied from 
one another, and to dwell longer on many 
of those particulars than is necessary to pro- 
duce the impression which he wants to leave 
on the reader’s mind, And this appears to 
us to be the chief defect in the conception of 
the poem. His object might have been bet- 
ter attained by greater compression of his 
materials, and by leaving more to the imag- 
ination of the reader. But, on the other 
hand, the poem has this great merit, that it 
does leave on the mind a very real, consist- 
ent, and worthy impression. As we read its 
several parts, the author’s conception seems 
gradually to gather shape and completeness 
in our minds. We fancy that we see the life 
which he wants us to see : we realize ite deep 
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charm and its deeper worth ; we recognize 
once more the truth of which Wordsworth 
was the great preacher, that the materials for 
poetry lie everywhere around us in the fa- 
miliar aspects of Nature and of human life, 
if we only had the eye and feeling to observe 
them, The reader, who once feels his inter- 
est in the subject of this poem awakened, will 
often-return to it ; he will find it thoroughly 
in harmony with his best and healthiest 
thoughts ; if it does not aim at giving him 
new ideas, it gives him many new and genu- 
ine impressions, both from the outward and 
the inward world. 

Mr. Shairp can hardly, indeed, expect that 
his subject will have for all readers the same 
intense interest that it has for himself. The 
strong local coloring which he gives to it, 
while it will enhance its interest to those 
who are familiar with Highland scenery and 
with the old Highland life, can scarcely be 
expected to awaken a corresponding enthusi- 
asm in the hearts of more distant readers. 
Mr. Shairp appears to be a man not only of 
more fervent patriotism than the majority 
even of his countrymen; but he seems to 
attach a peculiar value to every memory and 
association, connected with the ancient tradi- 
tions of Scotland,—even to the Gaelic names 
of places, and to all the turns of expression 
in our ancient ballads. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that his hearty feeling car- 
ries him too far in this direction ; but it is 
pleasant to meet with only the more poetical 
and more generous side of our national en- 
thusiasm in thisvolume. He is never tempted 
into any ebullition of that vain boasting and 
silly impertinence which has more than once, 
in recent times, made sensible Englishmen 
laugh at us, and sensible Scotchmen feel 
ashamed. is national and local enthusiasm 
acts in a much worthier way. It inspires 
him to throw his whole soul into his subject, 
to vivify it with all the strength of his natu- 


_ ral feeling, and to adorn it by the labor of 


his intellect. In this devotion to his task, 
he fulfils the first and most indispensable con- 
dition by which— 


** The world is wrought 
To sympathy with things it heeded not.’’ 


The specially poetical gift, which we seem 
to recognize in this volume in a greater de- 


_ gree thanin most of our recent poetry, is the 


power of feeling and drawing out the pecul- 
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iar “ genius” of different kinds of scenery. 
This power of conveying the sentiment as 
well as the outward features of particular 
aspects of nature, is exhibited in many of the 
smaller poems,—for instance, ‘‘ The moor of 
Rannoch,’’ ** The Last of the Forest,”’ “ The 
Bush aboon Traquair,”’—as well as in “ Kil- 
mahoe.’? What this sentiment is, what its 
source and what its meaning, how far it is 
the result of old associations, how far it 
arises spontaneously out of the mysterious 
sympathy which the epirit of man has with 
the spirit of Nature, are questions constantly 
suggesting themselves, and very difficult to 
answer. Few people, however, who are ca- 
pable of enjoying something of the charm 
both of nature and of poetry, but are sensible 
that certain places affect them in a way pe- 
culiar to themselves, not by their mere beauty 
or grandeur, but by a power which comes 
more home to human sympathies; and this 
way of looking at nature they find in some 
poets—in Wordsworth, for instance, and in 
Scott—much more than in others. Mr. 
Shairp appears to us to possess this kind of 
poetical sensibility in a very high degree; 
and in him it seems to result from the union 
of his love of nature with his love of his own 
country. With every place that interests 
him he connects some associations, either in 
the past or the present, which deeply move 
his personal affections and sympathies. He 
imparts to the strange and rugged names of 
Highland mountains or passes, or to the more 
familiar names of Border hills and rivers, the 
hearty feelings of pride and admiration with 
which he regards the loyalty and gallantry 
of the Iighland clans, or the piety and ster- 
ling worth of the old Scottish peasantry. 
Thus, in the poem of “ Kilmahoe” we find 
not only the grandeur and beauty of nature, 
as displayed in our Western Highland sce- 
nery, presented to us as they are in Mr. 
Clough’s ‘‘ Bothie,’’ but we seem to feel also 
the personal ties by which these features of 
nature have bound themselves to the many 
generations of men who have lived within 
their range. 

The poem has evidently been carefully 
planned and executed. 1t seems to be the 
result of permanent feelings and convictions, 
and much thought and pains appear to have 
been bestowed on its style and rhythm. It 
is written ina great variety of metres, which 
have been selected—in general very happily 
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—in harmony with the feeling, whether grave of a family living in a simple, and almost 
or gay, which they are intended to convey. : patriarchal style, ona small Highland estate. 
In this respect, though in no other, the poem ' These cantos bring before us their earliest 
has an outward resemblance to ‘‘ Maud; ”’ recollection and impressions of this home, 
but notwithstanding the great variety of | and of the old laird, their father, who died 
metres which the author handles, there are | in their childhood ; the daily tasks and life 
very few of them which recall the tones of | of the household ; the occasional adventures, 
any of our recent poetry. The rhythm is,on/ not without perilous incident, which left 
the whole, good and true: if it occasionally their vivid print in the memories of the chil- 
sounds abrupt or irregular, this obviously | dren ; their enjoyment in wandering over the 
arises from no failure in musical ear, but shores and hills on beautiful spring and au- 
from the wish to break the monotonous | tumn days, when they mingled in happy and 
smoothness of a long poem composed in | kindly intercourse with the country people, 
rhyme. The style is also very pure and and listened to the wild traditions of older 
good: plain and homely, where a plain and | times ; and lastly, as the crowning influence, 
homely treatment is appropriate ; grave and subduing and harmonizing all the rest, the 
dignified where it appeals to our more seri- religious observances under which their youth 
ous feelings. Though its notes are in many | was trained. ‘The later poems trace the 
places cheerful and joyous, there is a quiet! presenceof all these impressions and influences 
and sober undertone heard throughout. One on the life and character of one of these sis- 
fault we find occasionally in the style, the re- | ters, who marries and leaves her home, but 
sult of what seems to us a caprice in taste, | retains through life the love of nature and 
not certainly inadequate power of expression. | romance, the kind and affectionate heart, 
It arises from the author's love of everything | the simple faith, the unworldliness, and the 
Scotch, and especially of Scotch ballads. | sense of duty, of which the germs were fos- 
Thus it happens not unfrequently that the | tered by the happy and pious influences of 
effect of long passages written in very noble| home. The main idea which the poem seems 
English is suddenly marred by the introduc- | to embody is expressed in these lines :— 


tion of some perhaps not ignoble, but cer- “ Ah! simple and long 


tainly incongruous, Scotch words. The Eng- Are the faiths that they keep, 
lish style in this volume is very pure and The roots of their love 
excellent ; 80, too, is the Scotch ; in fact, we Strike more clingingly deep, 
know of no recent poetry in which the old © Whose childhood has grown 
dialect of our best songs and ballads is used By calm mountains enfurled, 
80 happily and with such absolute freedom Not tossed on turmoil 

from mawkishness or vulgarity; but even Of a feverish world.” 


Burns himeelf could not make a happy com- 
bination out of the high-strained diction of 
English poetry and the simple pathos of his 
native dialect. In the present day, when 
every educated: person in Scotland both writes 
and speaks English, such a combination ap- 
pears still more incongruous, We see no 
reason why the old language of Scotch poe- 
try may not still continue to be written, as 
it has often been, by our poets. Mr. Shairp, | “‘ She, too, the earliest, as the latest friend, 
however, not only claims to spread his Scotch a sister playmate on the Highland braes, 
: : : ame to the home of Moira, there to tend 
words over the fields hitherto appropriated The evening of her days. 
to them, but to allow the favorites of his flock 
to wander at large over fresh fields and pas- 


The later events in this life are rather 
touched upon or alluded to than described, 
but the whole result is summed up in the 
concluding stanzas, called ‘+ Ingathering,”’ 
from which we extract the following fine pas- 
sage, describing the last reunion of the two 
sisters, whose bright and happy childhood 
forms the subject of the earlier poems :— 


** For she had lived for others, one by one 
Had watched them fade, the dear ones of 


tures new, into which they have never sought her house, 
admittance before his time. And propped their failing feet, then wept alone 
The poem is divided into sixteen parts. Above their darkened brows. 


The earlier cantos describe the childhood and | « She came to see the rose blush, once so sweet, 
youth of two sisters, the younger members| Pale on the cheek, the dreamlight all gone dim 
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In those rich eyes, the life-blood fecblier beat 
Through every pulse and limb ; 


‘¢ Albeit their orbs, the flushing hues all gone, 
Had won a far-off spiritual range, 
A ive depth of peace, as resting on 
hie beyond time and change, 


¢¢ Yet full of human tenderness, that drew 
All hearts to her ; the old smile lingering yet, 
Seemed to wish good, here and hereafter too, 
To every soul she met. 


*¢ Andstill the high white brow serenely bent 
Wore calm that crowns long duty meekly done 
O’er faded lineaments with a light not lent 

By any earthly sun. 


‘* A year and more, they two beneath that roof 
Mingled the memories bright from Kilmahoe 
With calm thoughts fetched from that still 

world aloof, 
Whereto they soon must go. 


*¢ At times when all were gathered round the 
blaze, 
In nights of later autumn, she forsook 
Her seat beside them, long to stand and gaze, 
From the deep window nook, 


© On the hairst moon, that from alcove of blue 
Silvered the garden, every bower and bield, 
Hedges of glistening holly and dark yew ; 
And up the household field 


** Slanted the shadows of twin silver firs 
To white sheep couching on the moon-bathed 
sward, 
Till thought was lost in years that once were 


ers,— 
A far and fond regard. 


‘¢ And oft when nor’ winds round the gables blew, 
In their low talk beside the gloamin’ fire, 
Fair faces long since faded smiled anew, 

And old days of Kintyre. 


‘¢ In summer from the odorous garden walks, 
Or from cool seats o’ershadowed by ash-trees, 
Would come the murmur of their quiet talks, 

Blended with hum of bees. 


‘¢ Those old springs down the Leear’side, primrose 
nooks, ,; 
And coves that rang with pleasant voices then, 
And elder faces meeting them, with looks 
Of love long gone from men, 


** All the fresh fragrance of that early time 
Lived once more on their memory and their 
tongue, 
All their long wanders o’er the hills of thyme, 
When limb and heart were young, 


*¢ Many asceneconned o’er, hour brought to mind, 
And dear name named for the last time on earth, 
Then to the grave of their mute thoughts con- 
signed, 
Till the new heavens have birth. 
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** And when the end was come, and only truth 
Might go with her down the death-shadowed vale, 
He whom she leaned on from her dawn of youth 

That dread hour did not fail. 


‘¢ Then in that home was sorrow, not despair : 
Like goes to like, and she had gone within, 
One dweller more among the many there, 

Her spiritual kin ; 


‘* Blending that season of first yellowing leaves, 
And ripe ingathering the bright land abroad, 
With thought, how safe are stored His holy 

sheaves 
In the garner-house of God.*’ 


The reader will see from this extract what 
is the main purpose of this poem. It pre- 
sents to us many pictures and incidents of a 
kind of life, not in itself very eventful or re- 
markable, yet of considerable poetical inter- 
est from its simple reality and close relation 
to nature ; and it gives unity to these vari- 
ous representations by showing how they all 
aided in the formation of a character, very 
beautiful both in its human and spiritual as- 
pects. Much of the charm and worth of the 
poem consists in its happy union of religious 
with poetical feeling. The spirit in which it 
is written is in some places grave and solemn ; 
in others bright and cheerful ; in others ro- 
mantic and picturesque ; but mingling with 
its gravest tones we recognize a fresh and 
genial enjoyment of nature; while, even in 
the author’s poctic sympathy with the wild, 
half-savage men of ‘‘ Old Kintyre,”’ we never 
miss the presence of a strong vein of religious 
meditation. 

Perhaps the best of the various poems 
which are strung together in ‘‘ Kilmahoe,”’ 
is that called ‘* The Sacramental Sabbath.”’ 
Even apart from its connection with the other 
poems of the series, this deserves to be ranked 
among the most successful efforts to treat a 
sacred subject, and also among the best pic- 
tures from Scottish life, which we know of 
in recent poetry. It deserves to be read in 
the most pious and in the most cultivated 
homes in Scotland ; and we should hope that 
it will remain not unknown to many English 
readers, who may have formed their notion 
of the great religious observance of our Na- 
tional Church from the terrible satire of 
Burns. We wish that we could quote the 
whole poem, and we are sure that our readers 
will be glad to exchange our own comments 
for the two following extracts from ‘ ‘The 
Sacramental Sabbath, ’’— 














** And the western shores Atlantic, 
All the rough side of Kintyre, 
Send small bands since morn, far-travelled 
O’er hill, river, moss, and mire, 
Down the mountain shoulders moving 
Toward this haven of their desire. 


**Sends each glen and hidden corry, 
As they pass, its little train, 
To increase the throng that thickens 
Kirkward, like the growing gain 
From hill-burns, which some vale-river 
Rroadenivg beareth to the main. 


‘While the kirkyard throng and thronger 
Groweth, some their kindred greet ; 
Others in lone nooks and corners 
To some grass-grown grave retreat, 
There heed not the living, busy 
With the dead beneath their feet. 


‘* Here on green mound sits a widow, 
Rocking crooningly to and fro, 
Over him with whom so gladly 
To God’s house she used to go ; 
There the tears of wife and husband 
Blend o’er a small grave below. 


‘¢There you might o’erhear some old man 
Palsied speaking to his son, 
* See thou underneath this headstone 
Make my bed, when all is done; 
There long since I laid my father, 
There his forebears lie, each one.’ 


‘* Sweet the chime from ruined belfry 
Stealeth ; at its peaceful call 
Round the knoll whereon the preacher 
Takes his stand, they gather all : 
In whole families seated, o’er them 
Hallowed stillness seems to fall. 


‘© There they sit, the men bareheaded 
By their wives ; in reverence meek 
Many an eye to heaven is lifted, 
Many lips not heard to speak, 
Mutely moving, on their worship 
From on high a blessing seek. 


* Some on gray-mossed headstones seated, 
Some on mounds of wild thyme balm, 
Grave-browed men and tartaned matrons 
Swell the mighty Celtic psalm, 

On from glen to peak repeated, 
Far into the mountain calm. 


“Then the aged pastor rose, 
White with many a winter’s snows 
Fallen o’er his ample brows ; 
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And his voice of pleading prayer, 
Cleaving slow the still blue air, 
All his people’s need laid bare. _ 


‘¢ Laden with o’erflowing feeling 
Then streamed on his fervid chant, 
In the old Highland tongue appealing 
To each soul’s most hidden want 
With the life and deep soul-healing, 
He who died now lives to grant. 


** Slow the people round the table 
Outspread, white as mountain sleet, 
Gather, the blue heaven above them, 
And their dead beneath their feet, 
There in perfect reconcilement 
Death and life immortal meet. 


‘6 Noiseless round that fair white table 
*Mid their fathers’ tombstones spread, 
Hoary-headed elders moving, 

Bear the hallowed wine and bread, 
While devoutly still the people 
Low in prayer bow the head. 


‘¢ Tender hearts, their first communion, 
Many a one was in that crowd ; 
With them in mute adoration, 
Breathless Moira and Marion bowed, 
While far up on yon blue summit 
Paused the silver cloud. 


‘¢ And no sound was heard—save only 
Distance-lulled the Atlantic roar, 
Over the calm mountains coming 
From far Machrahanish shore, 

Like an audible eternity 
Brooding the hushed people o’er.’’ 


The different divisions of ‘* Kilmahoe,’’ 
though forming parts of one whole, may each 
be read and enjoyed as separate poems. They 
are composed in a great variety of styles, and 
are, we think, of somewhat unequal merit, 
or, at least, of unequal interest. There is, 
moreover, some want of continuity in the 
poem, regarded as a whole. The scenes de- 
scribed, and the impressions recorded, are in- 
deed connected together by a common pur- 
pose, which is always kept in view ; but in 
some places, it looks as if the purpose had 
been brought in as an after-thought, instead 
of having suggested the choice of the details. 
There is, in fact, a double purpose in the 
poem ; viz., that of describing nature and hu- 
man life in a particular district of the High- 
lands, and that of tracing the growth of one 
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beautiful character from childhood to old age. 
In some parts of the poem the connection be- 
tween these two purposes is close and natural ; 
in others it strikes us as being much more 
remote. All the scenes and incidents de- 
scribed and recorded,are represented as hav- 
ing left their impression on the mind of the prin- 
cipal personage ; but this is a somewhat slen- 
der thread on which they hang together. The 
parts, too, in which the personages of the poem 
are made to express themselves are, we think, 
less successful than the descriptive and reflec- 
tive parts. But if there is little of dramatic 
or narrative interest in ‘‘ Kilmahoe,’’ we feel 
as we read it that we are in contact with 
real impressions and real thoughts, coming 
freshly and immediately from the human 
heart, and from the heart of nature. Weac- 
quire a new interest in the life, the traditions, 
and the scenery of the Highlands ; we feel as if 
we were present.among the hills and glens and 
sea-shores that are here so vividly described ; 
and we seem to gain a new insight into the 
beauty and worth of a good and gentle nature. 
While the whole subject is treated in a 
thoughtful, meditative spirit, there is a clear 
avoidance of all obscure speculation and rec- 
ondite analysis. It is a great comfort in the 
present day to be able to read a new volume 
of poetry without having to familiarize one’s 
self with a new psychological theory, and an 
entirely new way of looking on all human 
problems. Simply asa change, we are glad 
once more to read a poem, the charm of which 
consists in the feeling with which the famil- 
iar aspects of nature and life are represented. 
Yet while in its general tone it is calm and 
moderate, it is not wanting in passages of 
lyrical fire and spirit. Among these we 
would especially notice «‘ The Highland Fox- 
Hunter,”’ which describes a kind of sport 
very different from, but not less adventurous 
and exciting than, that familiar to the low 
country; and also ‘“‘ The Clearance Song,” 
which may be read with admiration by every 
lover of poctry, whether he may or may not 
think that the poetic point of view is also the 
true point of view from which this question 
is to be looked at. 

As our last quotation from ‘ Kilmahoe,’”’ 
we select the descriptive passage with which 
the poem opens :— 


“*Upon a ledge of hillside lea, 
"Mid native woods the white house peeps 


Down one green field upon the sea, 
And o’er the sea to Arran steeps. 
In front far out broad reaches smile 
Of blue sea, flanked on either hand, 
Here by a porphyry-columned isle, 
There by a forward brow of land, 
No day nor season but doth wear 
Some grandeur or some beauty there ; 
Spring with its song-birds all alive 
Through the corpse and mountain leas, 
While Ailsa every morn doth hive 
With gull and gannet to swim or dive 
That sheen of sunny seas, 
And though summer-time from sea and hill 
May make a rainy day distil, 
Yet when sunshine comes, it comes so bright, 
Each breath you draw is-a new delight ; 
One day of that transparent air 
Is worth a hundred days elsewhere. 
But, bright or dark, from year to year, 
All seasons, happy or austere, 
That home behind its hillside lawn, 
Among its bielding woods, withdrawn 
Apart, with this secluded shore 
Wholly to itself nfade o’er, 
Hears, night and day, the murmurous lave 
Of the flowing and backgoing wave, 
Up the burn-hollows borne, combined 
Soothingly with the sughing pine, 
Blend with the shimmering summer leaves 
Around the swallow-haunted eaves, 
And make through the lone glens the sound 
Of all their torrents more profound 
And slumberous, as from mountains thrown, 
They plunge to presence of a moan 
More everlasting than their own.’’ 


We believe that Mr. Shairp has, on the 
whole, succeeded in the object which he pro- 
posed to himself in writing ‘ Kilmahoe.”’ 
That poem will awaken an interest in and 
maintain the memory of a kind of life 
‘*which prevailed in the lower Highlands ”’ 
about the beginning of this century ; some of 
the features of which have not even yet passed 
away. But we think that some of the shorter 
poems in this volume establish more conclu- 
sively his right to be ranked as a poet. The 
nature of these shorter pieces is more suited 
to his natural powers. He seems to us to 
possess the poetic gift of interpretation rather 
than of creation, and to be more at home in 
short lyrical or descriptive pieces than in 
continuous narrative or dramatic presenta- 
tion of character. To maintain the interest 
of a long poetical composition, it is almost 
necessary that it should contain the evolution 
of some story, or action, or speculative prin- 
ciple. The success of a short poem consists 
in the power with which the true meaning 
of any ineident or character, or of any scene 
or aspect of nature, is brought to the light. 
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And it is with this power of feeling and seiz- 
ing the true poetical spirit of particular places 
and circumetances that Mr. Shairp is espe- 
cially endowed. In these shorter pieces, we 
find scarcely any trace of that tendency to 
dilute his materials, and of those caprices of 
taste which, to a certain extent, detract from 
the merit of the longer poem. They are all 
composed either in genuine English or in gen- 
uine Scotch, and it is seldom that even a 
stanza appears to be thrown away. They 
are works of art in which the details are im- 
mediately suggested by the central feeling or 
idea. 

While different in form and style, they are 
nearly all inspired by the fervent national 
spirit which animates ‘‘ Kilmahoe.” In 
many of them we trace also the same vein of 
humane and charitable religious thought 
which characterizes the former poem. We 
find, also, that the author of these poems is as 
familiar with the scenery of our inland High- 
lands, and with the Lowlands and the Bor- 
der-country, as with ‘* Old Kintyre.” He 
has an impartial love and admiration for the 
Nlighland boatman and the Lowland plough- 
man. His sympathies are equally with the 
Covenanter and the Jacobite of old times. 
This is, to our mind, a far more truly poeti- 
cal way of looking at our past history than 
the political partisanship, which has identi- 
fied nearly all our national poets—with the 
exception of the very greatest, Scott and 
Burns—heart and soul with one or the other 
side. It may be quite right that, in our 
opinions, we should side with one cause or 
the other ; but we are glad, also, with Mr. 
Shairp, to feel our hearts stirred by the chiv- 
alrous and gallant spirit of one party, with- 
out doing injustice to the stern earnestness 
and self-sacrifice of the other. We do not 
want the poet or the artist to determine for 
us which was the right cause, but rather to 
make us feel what was most genuine and 
characteristic in the personal qualities of 
those who condemned and fought against 
each other. 

Among the shorter pieces, ‘‘ The Moor of 
Rannoch ’’ appears to us to be one of the 
finest. It has, perhaps, more force of imagi- 
nation, and a more sonorous power of words 
and rhythm, than any of the others. The 
feeling of the grandeur of desolation, and of 
the majesty of nature’s forces, is very strik- 
ingly conveyed in the following stanzas :— 
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s¢ Yea ! a desert wide and wasted, 
Washed by rain-floods to the bones ; 
League on league of heather blasted, 
Storm-gashed moss, gray boulder-stones ; 


*¢ And along these dreary levels, 
As by some stern destiny placed, 
Yon sad lochs of black moss water 
Grimly gleaming on the waste ; 


‘¢ East and west, and northward sweeping, 
Limitless the mountain plain, 
Like a vast low heaving ocean, 
Girdled by its mountain chain : 


‘¢ Plain, o’er which the kingliest eagle, 
Ever screamed by dark Lochowe, 
Fain would droop a laggard pinion, 
Ere he touched Ben-Aulder’s brow : 


*¢ Mountain-girdled,—there Bendoran 
To Schihallion calls aloud, 
Beckons he to lone Ben-Aulder, 
He to Nevis crowned with cloud. 


‘* Cradled here old Highland rivers, 
Etive, Cona, regal Tay, 
Like the shout of clans to battle, 
Down the gorges break away. 


*¢ And the Atlantic sends his pipers 
Up yon thunder-throated glen, 
O’er the moor at midnight sounding 
Pibrochs never heard by men. 


*¢ Clouds and mists and rains before them 
Crowding to the wild wind tune, 
Here to wage their all-night battle, 
Unbeheld by star and moon. 


*¢ Loud the while down all his hollows, 

Flashing with a hundred streams, 
Corrie-bah from out the darkness 
To the desert roars and gleams. 


*¢ Sterner still, more drearly driven, 
There o’ nights the north wind raves, 
His long homeless lamentation, 
As from Arctic seamen’s graves ; 


‘< Till his mighty snow-sieve shaken 
Down hath blinded all the lift, 
Hid the mountains, plunged the moorland 
Fathom-deep in mounded drift.’ 





In “* The Lad of Loch Sunart ”’ and ‘ The 
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Lass of Loch Linne,” Mr. Shairp shows that 
he can feel and make us understand the 
poetry of human life as well as of nature, in 
the Highlands; and, in the Weird Wife of 
Bein-y-Vreich,’’ he seems thoroughly to 
have identified himself with the very spirit 
of mountain mists and of the old Celtic my- 
thology. 

We have equal pleasure in passing to the 
more familiar but not less poetical ground 
of the ‘* Borders’ and the ‘* Lowlands.” 
Among the poems connected with these dis- 
tricts, ‘“‘ The Bonspiel,”’ ‘The Run,” and 
‘*The Loosing Time,”’ are all excellent in 
their way, and true expressions of the enjoy- 
mént or the toil of country life in Scotland. 
There are, we believe, many good songs 
which embody the spirit and joy of fox-hunt- 
ing, but we know of none which suggests 
the poetry of sport in the way in which we 
are made to feel it in this account of ‘‘ The 
Run,”’ which begins among Lowland dells, 
passes over ‘‘ plough and lea,”’ and then on 
to the hills, and ‘* west away ’’ to the moor- 
lands :— 


‘THE RUN. 


** Hark hollo! brave hearts ! 

*Twas the hounds I heard ; 

With the sound of their going 
All the land is stirred. 

They have made every peasant 
From work stand still, 

With gazers they’ ve crowned 
Every crag and hill. 


‘* And the ploughman cried loud, 
By my team I stood, 
And heard them crashing 
Yon old fir wood. 
Down yon ash-tree river banks, 
Where the sunbeams slant and fall, 
Flashed the dappled hounds, 
Making the dells musical 
For sweeter they be 
Than any chime of bells. 
The melodies that linger 
All year in yon dells, 
Till the hounds come by and awake them. 





‘* And the pedler answered, 
From beneath his load, 
At noon they went streaming 
Right o’er my road. 
From the farmsteads the lassies 
Rushed out to see, 
How they skimmed like swallows, 
Over plough and lea. 
As they went to the hills, 
What a head they bare ! 
Liké snow-drift scudding 
On the stormy air, 
And few were the steeds could o’ertake them. 


** Forward waved the shepherd, 
They are west away, 
On the moorlands startling 
The plover gray. 
Ever on as they sped, 
More mute they grew, 
And the riders waxed fewer, 
And yet more few, = - 
Till one only hunter attended. 


** And the widow, as she sat 
On her lone cottage-floor, 
Hea their cry through the dark 
On the midnight moor ; 
And at morn came the worn hounds 
Home, one by one, 
And the huntsman knew 
That the chase was done, 
Never knew how nor where it ended.’’ 


In conclusion, we do not hesitate to say 
that no volume of such true national poetry 
has appeared in Scotland for a long time. 
Mr. Shairp’s poetry is something very differ- 
ent from a mere echo of Burns, or Scott, or 
our old ballads. He has found for himself, 


in- his wanderings over Highlands and Low- 


lands, fresh fountains of inspiration. “That 
which chiefly distinguishes this volume from 
the hundreds of meritorious verses which are 
written, and sometimes printed, in the pres- 
sent day, is that the author has really got a 
worthy and unhackneyed subject, which he 
cares for and understands better than any one 
else, which affords him great enjoyment, and 
which stirs his feeling to its depths. 
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LINDISFARN CHASE. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT DINNER, AND AFTERWARD. 

Ir was somewhat contrary to rule; but the 
head of the table at the Chase was always 
occupied by Miss Immy. It was so for that 
good old conservative reason, that it always 
had been so from time immemorial. And 
the arrangement was a good one, under the 
circumstances, on one account, at allevents,— 
that it obviated any difficulty as to the ques- 
tion to which of the twin Lindisfarn lasses 
should be assigned that post of honor. So 
Miss Immy sat at the top of the table, with 
the canon on her right and the old banker on 
her left hand, exactly as she had done on 
many a previous occasion. And next to Dr. 
Lindisfarn, of course, sat Margaret. On the 
right hand of the squire was Lady Farnleigh, 
and opposite to her Miss Merriton, with Fred 
Falconer hy her side. One place therefore 
remained vacant between him and Margaret. 
On the opposite side of the table, to the right 
of the squire, that is to say, next to old Mr. 
Falconer, sat Kate, with Captain Ellingham 
on the other side of her. So that on this side 
of the table, also, there remained one vacant 
place between Ellingham and Lady Farnleigh ; 
and all the party were seated except the two 
luckless unmated cavaliers, Merriton and Mr. 
Mat. It wasan anxious moment for Margaret, 
while it remained in doubt which of the two 
unseated ones would find his place on her side 
and which of them on the other. Had she 
found herself between the doctor and Mr. 
Mat, the swelling indignation at her gentle 
heart must have brimmed over at the eyes. 
She had already suffered from fate almost as 
much as she could bear; and had endured it 
with the smiles of the red Indian at the stake. 

As it was she was rewarded for her heroism. 
Of the two places that remained unfilled when 
Merriton and Mr. Mat entered the room to- 
gether, closing the procession from the draw- 
ing-room, Mr. Mat saw at a glance the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages attached to each 
of ‘them, and like an old soldier lost no 
time in seizing on that which pleased him best. 
Mr. Merriton, even if he had had any pref- 
erences on the subject, was far too shy and 
nervous to have acted with promptitude for 
the gratification of them. Mr. Mat had the 
choice, therefore, of a place between Lady 
Farnleigh and Captain Ellingham, or one be- 
tween Margaret and Fred Falconer, and did 
not hesstate an instant. Mr. Mat had got no 
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further yet, as regarded Margaret, than the 
unwilling admission to himself that she did 
not zem like a Lindisfarn lass, and the feel- 
ing that he could not quite make her out. 
But Mr. Freddy Falconer was his abomina- 
tion. On the other hand, Lady Farnleigh 
was a great favorite of his, and she always 
made much of Mr. Mat; while of Captain 
Ellingham he had liked well enough what 
little he had seen of him during their short 
conversation in the drawing-room before the 
other guests had arrived. 

So Mr. Mat slipped round the table to the 
vacant place on the side opposite the door of 
the room, before Mr. Merriton bad time to 
see where there was any place for him at all ; 
and Margaret was made happy by finding the 
evidently ‘eligible’? Mr. Merriton by her 
side. 

Ifonly she could have changed places with 
him! She would then have been what the 
moralist tells us nobody is,—ab omni parte 
beata,—with Merriton on one side and Freddy 
Falconer on the other! That was what she 
would have liked, if she could have had it all 
herown way. She would have preferred, too, 
if she could not have both those good things, 
to have had Fred Falconer by her side, rather 
than Mr. Merriton. She had not, it is true, 
any accurate data of the kind which alone 
ought to detérmine the choice of a well- 
brought-up and thoroughly prudent young 
lady in a case of the kind. Fred Falconer 
was the only son of arich banker. Mr. Mer- 
riton was the only son of a merchant who 
must be presumed to have been rich also, and 
had just bought an estate. It was impossible 
to say. It was a case of doubt, in which it 
was perfectly permissible tu suffer one’s self 
to be influenced by mere personal inclination, 
and Margaret felt far more inclined to like 
Falconer. To her thinking he was out of all 
comparison the handsomer man of the two; 
and then he had /'usage du monde, as she said 
in discussing the matter afterward with her 
sister. 

Nevertheless, she was tolerably well con- 
tented with the goods the gods had provided 
her in young Merriton. Things had looked 
much worse! What would it have been, if 
she had been, as seemed at one moment so 
likely, shut up between her uncle and Mr. 
Mat? And then an impartial consideration 
of the entire situation required that much 
weight should be allowed to the position of 
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the rival forces on the battle-field. And with 
this she was tolerably contented. If she could 
not have the incomparable Frederick, it was 
far better that he should be given up to that 
absurd and childish-looking Miss Merriton 
than to Kate; especially bearing in mind 
those hints that had fallen from Lady Farn- 
leigh on the subject! She admitted to her- 
self that she could not have managed Kate’s 
place better, if the arrangement had been left 
entirely to her own discretion. She was sep- 
arated by the entire length and breadth of 
the table from Fred Falconer, and was be- 
tween his father, and that disagreeable-look- 
ing Captain Ellingham, who was of no use, 
but might possibly serve the purpose of mak- 
ing Falconer jealous. Margaret was also well 
pleased to be placed at a good distance from 
Lady Farnleigh. 

‘* You would not have had such a fish as 
that, Mr. Lindisfarn, I can tell you,’ said 
Miss Immy, as the canon began to cut up the 
turbot, under the watchful eye of his brother 
antiquary opposite, who jealously observed 
the distribution of the dividend of fin,—** you 
would not have had such a fish as that, Mr. 
Lindisfarn, if I had not spoken to Cookson 
myself about it; it is no easy matter to geta 
bit of fish, nowadays, Lady Farnleigh. Itall 
goes to London.”’ 

‘* Tt would not be a bad plan for the Silver- 
ton people to subscribe and rig out a fishing- 
boat of their own,’’ said Mr. Mat. 

‘* The Londoners would out-bid you, sir. 
Fish like everything else will go to the best 
market,’ said old Falconer. 

‘« And if your fisherman were to catch not 
on his own account but on yours, I am afraid 
the Silverton subscription boat would hardly 
get a fair share of the fish,”’ said Captain El- 
lingham. 

‘‘Tam content to leave the matter in the 
hands of Miss Immy and Cookson,’’ said the 
doctor ; ‘‘ for I never ate a better fish in my 
life.”” 

‘Lady Farnleigh tells me that you area 
great swimmer as well as an accomplished 
rider, Miss Lindisfarn,’’ said Captain Elling- 
ham to Kate. ‘ Are you fond of the sea in 
any other way,—bvating or yachting? ”’ 

‘* T have had very little opportunity of try- 
ing,’’ answered Kate ;—‘‘ never in anything 


larger than one of the small Sillmouth pilot 
boats; but I liked that very much,—almost 
as much as a gallop on land.” 





**¥ wonder whether I could induce you 
and your sister to take a day’s cruise in my 
cutter. Iam sure we could persuade Lady 
Farnleigh to do chaperone.”’ 

‘* T should like it of all things,” said Kate ; 
** it would be a great treat.” 

‘* We will consult Lady Farnleigh then, 
and ask your sister after dinner. The only 
thing is to choose a good day. It would be 
desperately dull work for you to be becalmed.”’ 

** Such a day as to-day would be the thing ; 
would it not?’’ said Kate. 

‘Well, you may have too much of a good 
thing, you know. There must have been a 
good deal of sea off the coast to-day.”’ 

‘* Indeed there was! I can answer for that. 
Or perhaps I should say that there seemed to 
be to my ignorance.”’ 

‘** Were you down on the coast to-day?’’ 

‘Yes, Land Mr. Mat gota gallop on the 
Sillmouth sands. I went because I was sure 
there would be great waves with this south- 
west wind, and I am so fond of seeing them 
tumble in on the shore.” 

‘*What! You knew it was a sou’west 
wind then? I thought landsmen never knew 
what wind was blowing.”’ 


** But I am a landswoman, you know.- 


And I assure you, that we up at the Chase 
here are apt to know more’ about the wind 
than they do in Silverton.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose you must get the most of 
it up in the woods above the house. What 
magnificent old woods they are! ”’ 

** You must tell Noll that. He is very fond 
and a little proud of the Lindisfarn woods.” 

*¢ And may [ ask who Noll is?” 

** Noll is the elderly gentleman at the bot- 
tom of the table, whom all the rest of the 
world beside me call Oliver Lindisfarn, Es- 
quire. Papa, Captain Ellingham was struck 
by the beauty of the Lindisfarn woods.”’ 

** You must see them by daylight, and ride 
through them,’’ said the squire. ‘There 
are some very fine trees among them. But 
you could see very little as you drove up to 
the Chase this evening.”’ 

‘‘T walked up the hill, and enjoyed the 
twilight viéw most thoroughly. And then, 
you know, we sailors have cats’ eyes, and 
can see in the dark.” 

‘‘Tf you care about that sort of thing,”’ 
said old Mr. Falconer, ‘* you should not ride, 
but walk, through the woods on Lindisfarn 
brow, as we Silverton people cal Ithe creet of 
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the hill above the house yonder. There are 
some of the finest sticks of timber in the 
county there; but the squire wont cut a tree 
of them.”’ 

‘No; there is another old stick must be 
felled first, before the axe goes among the 
oaks on Lindisfarn brow,”’ said the squire. 

‘* But is it really true that cats can see in 
the dark?” asked Miss Immy; who had 
been meditating on that assertion since Cap- 
tain Ellingham had made it. 

** Tt is generally said so; but at all events 
a sailor is obliged to do so, more or less,’’ 
said Captain Ellingham. 

‘*T wish I could,’’ returned Miss Immy, 
meditatively ; ‘* for I am always afraid of set- 
ting my cap on fire when I carry a lighted 
candle in my hand.’”* 

**The boundary line of the Lindisfarn 
Chase property ran very close behind the site 
of the house, once upona time,’ said old Mr. 
Falconer, ‘* and all the woods on the hill were 
part of the property belonging to the Friary 
at Weston. But at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the Lindisfarn of that day ob- 
tained a grant of all that portion of the land 
which lies on this side of the Lindisfarn Brook. 
It has often seemed odd to me, that, having 
sufficient interest to obtain so large a slice of 
the spoil, he did not find means to add the 
whole of the Friary estates to Lindisfarn.”’ 

‘¢[ don’t think the old boundary line ran 
quite as you conceive it to have done, Falco- 
ner,’’ said the doctor. ‘There is no doubt 
about the line as far as the corner of the Wes- 
ton warren; but supposing us to take our 
stand at that point,”’ etc., ete., ete. 

And the two old gentlemen, who rarely met 
without a battle royal on some point or other 
of the manifold knotty questions with which 
the ‘* paths of hoar antiquity ’’ are strewn 
quite as thickly as they are with flowers, en- 
tered forthwith into a hot dispute, carrying 
on the fight across Miss Immy, who kept turn- 
ing from one speaker to the other, with her 
little palsied nodding of the head, as if she 
took the most lively interest in'the matter in 
hand, and was very much convinced by the 
arguments of each speaker in succession. 

Margaret, meanwhile, between whom and 
Mr. Merriton a very few absolutely matter- 
of-course words only had passed, seized the 
opportunity afforded by Mr. Falconer’s ex- 
pression of surprise that some ancestors of 
hers had not found means to monopolize the 
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whole of the ancient Friary property, to say 
to her neighbor, speaking in a very low 
and gentle voice, which contrasted with the 
rather loud tone in which all the rest of the 
conversation had been carried on,— 

‘‘T am sure it is better for all parties that 
my ancestors did not add the Friary to Lin- 
disfarn. Do you not think so, Mr. Merri- 
ton? Iam sure it is of more advantage to 
the inhabitants of the’ Chase to have some 
other neighbors besides the good people of 
Silverton, than to have a few more acres.’ 

“ At all events,’’ replied Mr. Merriton, 
blushing painfully up to the roots of his 
black hair as he spoke, ‘‘ it would have been 
in every point of view a misfortune for me, 
Miss Lindisfarn.”’ 

‘*T have never been at the Friary yet ; but 
T am told that it is the most beautiful thing 
in the county ;” rejoined Margaret, in the 
same low tone of voice. 

“ You have never been to the Friary? And 
living within five miles of it!” 

“ But Iam a more recent inhabitant of 
Sillshire than you are, Mr. Merriton. This 
is only the fourth day from my arrival at 
Lindisfarn.”’ 

‘‘T thought you had lived here all your 
life,’’ said Mr. Merriton, simply. 

‘No, indeed! ’’ replied the young lady, 
with an intonation in which might have been 
detected some manifestation of a conscious- 
ness that her neighbor’s supposition was not 
a complimentary one; “ my whole life has 
been passed in Paris ; and I assure you,” she 
added in a yet lower and more confidential 
tone, ‘‘ that I find myself quite as much ina 
strange land here as you can do. Does not 
Miss Merriton find all the things and all the 
people here very”’— she hesitated a little be- 
fore adding—*‘ very different from what she 
has been used to? ”” 

As Margaret had not the remotest idea 
what manner of people, or things, or places 
Miss Merriton had been used to, the remark 
was rather hasardé, as Margaret would have 
said herself. And the consciousness that it 
was so prompted her to add, * I suppose you 
have lived in London?” 

‘‘For rather more than a year past we 
have done so ; and at different times in my 
life I have been in town, and in other parts 
of England before. But the greatest por- 
tion of my life has been passed in a different 
chime.”’ 
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There was in the last words Mr. Merriton 
had spoken, and in the manner which ac- 
companied them, enough to have afforded a 
shrewder and more experienced observer than 
Margaret a key to one phase at least of his 
character ; but she was not equal to the per- 
ception or to the application of it. And he 
was probably a little disappointed when she 
replied simply :— 

‘¢ Have you, too, lived in Paris, then?” 

‘« No, Miss Lindisfarn, not in Paris. -My 
home was under a more genial sky.”’ 

Margaret gave him a quick, sharp, side- 
long glance out of the corner of her eye, and 
from under the shelter of its long silken lash ; 
but as this showed her nothing in Mr. Mer- 
riton’s remarkably handsome face but an ex- 
pression which seemed to her one of intense 
sadness, and as she did not see her way at 
all clearly in the direction which their con- 
versation was taking, she changed it by re- 
ferring to the safer topic of the Friary. 

Ts your new home as beautiful a place as 
I have been told it is, Mr. Merriton? I think 
I should be more inclined to accept your 
opinion on the subject than that of—people 
who have known little else than Sillshire.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, it is very pretty; a very pretty 
house and grounds. But I hope, Miss Lin- 
disfarn, that there is no need for you to take 
anybody’s opinion save your own, on the sub- 
ject. I trust I may soon have the pleasure 
of showing it to you.”’ 

«You are very good. J should so like it! 
Indeed, my uncle, Dr, Lindisfarn, had prom- 
ised to ask your permission to take me there 
with him. I believe,” she added, turning 
her head toward him, so as to look away 
from her uncle on the other side of her, and 
speaking ina very low voice, ‘ that it is con- 
sidered that the Friary is interesting in some 
antiquarian point of view.” 

There was no fear that her uncle might 
overhear any of her conversation with Mr. 
Merriton ; for he was far too busily and too 
loudly engaged in his dispute with Mr. Fal- 
coner carried on across the table. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Merriton ; ‘‘I dare say it 
may he 60 ; for, as the place was once a mon- 
astery, there must bea history attached to 
it. Do you interest yourself in such pur- 
suits, Miss Lindisfarn? ”’ 

This was rather a difficult question for 
Margaret to answer. There was in the mat- 
ter itself something, and in the tone of Mr. 





Merriton’s last speech more, to disincline her 
to reply in the affirmative, and she was afraid 
with her uncle so close to her to answer as 
she would have done under other circum- 
stances. And then there was the prospect of 
the part she would have to play when the 
odious brown-paper parcel should be opened 
after dinner in the drawing-room. So after 
casting a rapid glance at her uncle, and hav- 
ing thus ascertained that he was thoroughly 
absorbed in his conversation about the an- 
cient boundary line between the Lindisfarn 
property and that of the old monks, she ven- 
tured to say,— 

“Oh, Lam a great deal too ignorant to un- 
derstand anything, or, indeed ”’ (almost in a 
whisper), “ to care much about any such mat- 
ters. But my uncle is very fond of them : and 
I try to interest myself as much as possible in 
them to please him, you understand. When 
any one is kind to me, [ am sure to take an 
interest in what interests them, That isa 
woman’s nature, you know, Mr. Merriton.”’ 

‘We must talk to your uncle after dinner, 
and arrange for a visit to the Friary. It 
ought to be very soon, before this beautiful 
weather is over.” 

‘¢ And you must make me acquainted, too, 
with your sister, Mr. Merriton, when we get 
into the drawing-room. I am dying to make 
friends with her. Iam sure we shall suit 
each other.”’ 

Margaret was in truth anxious to have the 
means of interrupting or impeding in some 
way the apparently very promising flirtation 
which had been progressing during dinner 
between that young lady and Mr. Frederick 
Falconer, and which had by no means es- 
caped her observation. 

“Yes, I hope you will like my sister,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Merriton ; ‘ but you must have the 
kindness and the patience to make yourself 
acquainted with her first. Emily is very 
timid, very shy, very retiring.”’ 

Margaret thought to herself that Mr, Fal- 
coner had, without any very great amount 
of perseverance, contrived to overcome those 
barriers to acquaintanceship with Miss Mer- 
riton; but she only said,— 

‘¢ Oh, I am sure we shall understand each 
other.” 

Lady Farnleigh, the squire, and Mr. Mat 
had been all this time discussing the alarm- 
ing increase in the depredations of poachers, 
since the conclusion of the war, and the ne- 
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cessity of taking some steps, which Lady 
Farnleigh was reluctant to adopt, for the 
protection of the game on the Wanstrow 
Manor Estate. So that, what with the eager 
antiquarian discussion at the head of the 
table, the soto voce conversations between 
Margaret and Mr. Merriton, and between 
Fred Falconer and Miss Merriton, and the 
tripartite poaching debate at the bottom of 
the board, there was every opportunity for 
Kate and Captain Ellingham to have enjoyed 
us undisturbed a ¢éte-d-céte as any similarly 
circumstanced individuals could have de- 
sired. Yet it somehow or other came to 


pass that they did not make the most—or 


even much—of it. After the talk between 
them about the proposed excursion in the cut- 
ter, the conversation had languished. Cap- 
tain Ellingham had eagerly asked whether 
Margaret liked the sea as well as her sister, 
and expressed his hope, rather more ear-' 
nestly than seemed necessary, that she 
should be of the proposed party ; and then 
little more than a few “mere words of 
course’? now and then had passed between 
them. Captain Ellingham’s attention, in. 
fact, was engrossed by the couple who sat. 
opposite to him, Margaret and Mr. Merriton, | 
and by the apparently very confidential nat- , 
ure of the conversation that was going on 
between them. He seemed unable to take, 
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terest to Kate Lindisfarn? The question is 
one which cuts rudely into the very centre 
of the triply guarded citadel and mystery of 
a young girl's heart. It is hardly a fair 
question. Vitalimportance! No, certainly ; 
it was not a matter of viéal importance! 
Well, but that isa mere quibble—a riding 
off on the exact sense of a word. Was ita 
matter of such great interest to her to know 
what Mr. Falconer was saying to Miss Mer-. 
riton? No; she certainly did not at all wish 
to overhear any part of his conversation. 
Was Kate in love with Fred Falconer? 
There, that is plain! 

No! the rude question may be answered 
as plainly. No; she was not in love with 
Fred Falconer. If he had proposed to Miss 
Merriton to-morrow, and married her next 
day, Kate’s next gallop on Birdie would not 
‘have been perhaps a whit less joyous, or her 
rest at night a whit less unbroken. Still, 
Kate could hardly, at the time in question, 
be said with truth to walk the world fancy- 
free. But that pretty and dainty word ex- 
presses fully and entirely the whole state of 
the case. Kate was not altogether fancy- 
‘free. And Lady Farnleigh’s observations 
| ‘and inuendoes upon the subject had not been 
altogether groundless. Poor Kate! Mr. 
' Frederick Falconer was about as worthy of 
“her as a black beetle might be supposed 


his eyes off Margaret, and was, in fact, ac-| worthy to mate with a“ purple emperor ”” 
quiring that certainty that she was the most butterfly. But he was very handsome, very 
heautiful creature he had ever seen, which he gentlemanlike, very well thought of by 
expressed afterward to Lady Farnleigh on everybody of their little world ; could make 


their way home. 
This might, suffice to account for the fact | 


| himself very agreeable (when Lady Farnleigh 
was not present ; when she was, some mys- 








that the conversation between him and Kate | terious infuence prevented him from doing 
hud languished during thedinner-time. But so), and Kate had never seen anything bet- 
to tell the whole truth, Kate was on her side, ter. So there is the truth. If it be insisted 
not to the same extent, nor 60 undisguisedly, | on, that the very inmost chamber of her gen- 
but very similarly guilty. Whereas any- | tle, pure little heart be made the object of a 
body might have seen that Captain Elling- | ‘* domiciliary ’’ police visit, ‘* documents ”’ 
ham was observing Margaret with undis- might be found there of a “ compromising ” 
guised admiration, and uneasiness at the! | character, 80 far as the fact goes that she did 
closeness of her dé¢c-d-té/e with. the man by | feel a sufficient interest in Fred Falconer to 
her side, nobody eave a very fine and in- | be disconcerted—no, that is too strong—dis- 
telligent observer could have noted the oc-} pleased,—even that is too decided —to be 
casional little lightning-quick and furtive | curious about—yes; we will say to be curi- 
glances which Kate sent into the corner of ous about—that gentleman’s very evident 
the table opposite to her, on an errand of | and perfectly well characterized (as the nat- 
discovery respecting the nature of the inter- | uralists say) flirtation with Miss Merriton. 
course going on between Frederick Falconer} And then came the time, very soon after 
and Miss Merriton, the cloth was removed, and always precisely 
Was that, then, a matter of such vital in-| at the same number of minutes after it, when 
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Miss Immy rose and led the ladies out of the 
dining-room. And the dispute between the 
doctor and the banker raged more furiously 
than ever. And the squire and Mr. Mat set 
themselves to investigate Mr. Merriton’s ideas 
on the subject of poaching and game-preserv- 
ing. And Fred Falconer, taking his glass 
in his hand, went round the table to Cap- 
tain Ellingham, and made himself very 
pleasant in all the many ways in which an 
old resident can do so to a new-comer into 
any social circle. Captain Ellingham went 
into the drawing-room thinking that the 
banker’s son, though a little foppish, was a 
very good and agreeable sort of fellow. And 
Freddy—who on his side considered him- 
self to have discovered that Captain Elling- 
ham had fallen in love at first sight with Mar- 
garet Lindisfarn—had just carelessly dropped 
a word to the effect that he thought he rather 
admired Miss Kate most, for his part, but 
they were both truly charming girls, and 
had received an invitation from Captain Elling- 
ham to make one of the professed party for a 
cruise in the cutter. 

As soon as ever they got into the drawing- 
rvom, Captain Ellingham lost no time in pro- 
posing his scheme to Margaret, who declared 
at once that it would be delightful. But in- 
stead of confiding her delight in the project 
to him, as he would have liked, and making 
the arrangement a little matter between them- 
selves, she chose to accept it with such loud 
and open-mouthed expressions of ** how charm- 
ing it would be,’’ and such a proclamation 
of the ‘delicious idea Captain Ellingham 
has,’’ as made all the room parties to the 
talk between them, and to Ellingham’s annoy- 
ance rendered it impossible not to ask also 
the Merritons. 

And then ail the young people got round 
Lady Farnleigh, and without much difficulty 
obtained her consent to act as lady patroness, 
and chaperone general of the party. And then 
the day was to be fixed ; and Lady Farnleigh 
insisted on turning the scheme into a picnic- 
party, and undertaking herself to arrange 
with Miss Immy all about their several con- 
tributions of comestibles. 

**T should not permit anybody but you in 
all the world, dear Lady Farnleigh, to treat 
my ship in such fashion. But you are priy- 
ileged ! ”” 


** Of course ; that is why I choose to exer- 


she will tell you that my part here is to be 
fairy godmother, and always to doas I please."’ 

And Ellingham did go and tell Kate what 
Lady Farnleigh proposed, and what she had 
said. And that gaye rise to a little conversa- 
tion between them, from which it appeared 
that they both of them cordially agreed in 
one point at least,—a hearty and admiring 
love for Kate’s godmother. 

Lady Farnleigh having sent off Ellingham 
on the above errand, stepped across the room 
to the place where Miss Merriton was sitting, 
and taking a seat by the side of her, pro- 
ceeded to make acquaintance with, and take 
the measure of, the new-comer into Sillshire. 

Margaret was then left, to her intense sat- 
isfaction, between Fred Falconer and Mr. 
Merriton, and, showing her ability to deal 
with all the requirements of that pleasurably 
exciting but somewhat difficult position with 
consummate tact and ability, was accordingly 
enjoying herself to the utmost—when all was 
spoilt by that abominable brick in the brown- 
paper parcel; for a brick it turned out to 
be! Margaret could have cried; and the 
two young men devoutly wished the learned 
canon and his brick under the sod from which 
he had pokedit out. Bzxt they did not know 
that Margaret had brought the brick down 
on their heads by her own false pretences 
and cajolery. 

She had her punishment. On proceeding 
with much ceremony to the opening of the par- 
cel, which in fact contained a brick with cer- 
tain mouldings around it, on which he founded 
a learned and large superstructure of hypoth- 
esis concerning the date of the old castle keep 
at Silverton, the doctor, while saying that he 
thought the very remarkable relic he had 
there must be interesting to all the party, 
declared that to one of them at least he was 
very sure it would be a treat. And then 
Margaret had to endure a martyrdom of a 
complicated description. She had in the firet 
place to fence so skilfully with her uncle as 
to conceal, as far as possible, her absolute 
and entire ignorance of even the sort of inter- 
est which was understood to attach to such 
relics. But this was the easiest part of her 
task ; for the doctor loved better to talk than 
to listen, and was quite ready to give his au- 
dience unlimited credit for comprehension of 
and interest in the subject. But she had to 
endure also what she acutely felt to be the ridi- 
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would have said) who were present, of the 
role of blue stocking and femme-savante which 
was thus thrust upon her,—a réle which was 
superlatively repugnant to her, and unassorted 
to everything that she would have wished to 
appear in their eyes. 

However, by dint of meaning and appeal- 
ing looks distributed ‘* aside ’’ (if that phrase 
may be used of looks as well as of words) with 
consummate skill, and little purring, coaxing 
speeches to her uncle, and a liberal use of a 
whole arsenal of the prettiest and most inno- 
cent-looking minauderies and little kittenish 
ways imaginable, she came out of the ordeal 
better than could have been expected, and ifnot 
without suffering, yet with little or no dam- 
age in the eyes of any one there. 

And then came a simultaneous ordering of 
carriages, and departure. 

Dr. Theophilus Lindisfarn packed up his 
brick while the ladies were cloaking them- 
selvee, and carried it off as his sole compan- 
ion in the little one-horse shandridan that so 
vexed the soul of Lady Sempronia. 

Lady Farnleigh and Captain Ellingham 
got off next. ‘The only part of the talk be- 
tween them that interests us has been al- 
ready given to the reader. Lady Farnleigh 
was more provoked by her friend’s preference 
for Margaret over her own favorite than the 
few words she had uttered indicated. 

**‘ To think,’’ she said to herself in her 
meditations on the subject, ‘* that men, and 
men of sense, too, should be fooled by their 
eyes to such an extent; and by the look, too, 
not of a pretty girl, but of a pretty dress! 
For Kate’s the finer girl, two to one! It 
was all that chit’s Parisian get-up. Hang 
her airs and graces! She did look uncom- 
monly well though, that is undeniable.”’ 
And then Lady Farnleigh, being thoroughly 
minded not to be beaten in the game which 
she clearly saw was about to begin, and which 
she was bent on playing to her own liking, 
fell into a meditation on the possibikity of 
obtaining for her favorite those advantages 
which seemed to have done to much for Mar- 
garet. But in those days of four-and-twenty 
hours’ journey by mail between London and 
the provinces, it was not so easy a matter to 
accomplish anything in this line as it might 
have been in our day of universal facilities. 

There was a similar discordance of opinion 
between the two occupants of the Merriton 
carriage, as it returned to the Friary. Miss 
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Merriton and her brother, indeed, both agreed 
in praising the kindness and friendliness of 
Lady, Farnleigh; but when the former was 
enthusiastic about the charmingness and 
such-a-dear-girl-ness of Margaret, who had 
entirely captivated the timid little Emily, as 
she had set herself to do, her brother would 
only answer by praises of Kate. In this case 
the captivating had been a more unconscious 
and unintentional process on the part of the 
captor. When Mr. Merriton had twice dur- 
ing his conversation with Margaret at dinner 
alluded to his home ‘in other climes,’ and 
‘‘ more genial skies,’’ and had taken nothing 
by the effort (for such an advance toward in- 
timate talk was an effort for him), save an 
unsympathizing inquiry whether he had lived 
in Paris, he, as he would himself have ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ felt himself chilled.”? But when 
Le had afterward in the drawing-room, on 
Kate’s addressing to him some words about 
the Friary, put out a similar fecler for sym- 
pathy to her, it had been responded to by an 
enthusiastic declaration on Kate’s part that 
she longed to see Italy ; that it was the dream 
of her life to be able to do so some day, and 
that she should tease Mr. Merriton to death 
by asking him all sorts of questions on the 
subject, and all sorts of assistance in her dif- 
ficulties with her Italian studies. 

And so Mr. Merriton was then and there 
inextricably lassoed, and captured on the 
spot. 4 

In the comfortable, well-appointed carriage 
which conveyed Mr. Falconer and his son to 
their home in Silverton, a few words passed 
before the senior composed himself to sleep, 
which it may be as well for the purposes of 
this history to record. 

‘¢T was not so hard at it with the doctor 
—who upon some points is the wrongest- 
headed man I ever knew—at my end of the 
table as not to have observed that you were 
making up to Miss Merriton very assiduously 
at the other,” said the father. 

‘She seems a ladylike, agreeable girl 
enough, though very shy,”’ answered Mr. 
Frederick. 

‘Yes, I dare say. But you will do well, 
Fred, to remember that there is such a thing 
as falling to the ground between two stools. 
What do you suppose Miss Lindisfarn thought 
of your very evident flirtation? ”’ 

‘*‘ There are two Miss Lindisfarns now.” 

‘* Yes, more’s the pity! If these French 
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people—what’s their name?—had not gone 
the wrong side of the post, it would have 
heen on the cards that the squire might have 
been persuaded not to divide the property ; 
seeing that Miss Margaret would have been 
amply provided for. But now !—it is a thou- 
sand pities ! °’ 

** Ay! the Lindisfarn property as it stands 
isa very pretty thing indeed—a prize for any 
man.”’ 

‘‘ Half of it is a prize for any man, you mean 
—for any man who can win the hand of either 
of the young ladies.” 

‘‘T only meant that the property is one 
which any man might be proud to be at the 
head of.’’ 

‘* And if any man were to marry one of the 
heiresses, who had a command of ready cash 
equal to the share coming to the other of 
them,—who knows what arrangments might 
be made to prevent the splitting or selling of 
the estate? ’’ observed the old banker. 

‘* What is Miss Merriton’s fortune?” 
asked his son. 

** Miss Merriton has twenty-five thousand 
pounds in her own absolute disposition,’’ 
replied the senior, uttering the words slowly 
and deliberately ; ‘‘ but what is that to the 
half of the Lindisfarn property ?”’ 

‘Tt is about one thousand a year instead 
of about two thousand,” said Mr. Frederick. 

‘* Exactly so,"’ said his father; ‘* to which 
it may be added that Miss Kate Lindisfarn 
has her godmother’s six thousand pounds.”’ 

‘** Which would very likely be conditional 
on the young lady marrying with her god- 
mother’s consent, seeing that it is not set- 
tled money,”’ returned the young man. 

** Possibly, but IT should say not likely,” 
replied his father. ‘* Besides, Fred, I im- 
agined that you had reason to think that you 
did not stand badly with Miss Kate; and 
this newly arrived young lady’’— 

‘+ Well, sir,”’ returned his son, after a 
pause, ‘* to speak out frankly, and make no 
secrets between us, this is the state of the 
case. Kate isa charming girl. Nobody can 
feel that more strongly than Ido. And it 
may be, as you say, that I may have reason to 
flatter inyself that I am not disagreeable to 
her. But there is another lady in the case, 
with whom I do not flatter myself that I 
stand at all well. In a word, I am quite 
sure that if Lady Farnleigh can keep me and 
Kate asunder she will do so; and I fear 





that she may have the power todo it. Kate is 
very much under her influence. Now there 
can be no doubt at all that Miss Margaret 
Lindisfarn is also an exceedingly charming 
girl,—to my thinking even more fascinating 
perhaps than her sister,—and you can easily 
understand, sir, that under these circum- 
stances it may be well to have two strings to 
one’s bow.”” 

‘* That’s all very well,’ said the old gen- 
tleman. ‘And now I will tell you with 
equal frankness what seems to me the state 
of the case. In the first place, when I was a 
young fellow, I do not think I should have 
allowed very much weight to the prejudices 
of a godmamma in such a matter. In the 
next place, bear this in mind: that though 
either of Mr. Lindisfarn’s daughters may be 
considered a desirable—a very desirable match, 
there are reasons for considering Miss Kate, 
the more desirable of the two. Not to speak 
of Lady Farnleigh’s six thousand pounds,— 
though that would be a very comfortable as- 
sistance in any scheme for obtaining the en- 
tire property,—I think that it would be far 
more possible to persuade the old squire to 
leave the acres and the old house to Kate, 
with a due sum of money equivalent to Mar- 
garet, than vice versd, and very naturally so. 
And to speak with perfect frankness, my 
dear boy, that is the stake to play for. It ie 
not merely the money, though a good match 
is a good match ; and either of these young 
ladies would be a very good match. But, 
thank God, I shall leave you in a pesition 
which makes a good match what you may 
naturally look to. But to be Falconer of 
Lindisfarn Chase—that would be a thing 
worth trying for! such a position in the 
county! In fact, I don’t mind owning that I 
could quit the scene with perfect contentment, 
if I could live to see you established in such 
a position. Nor do I mind saying that—suy- 
posing, as I have no doubt, that you and 1 
go on together as well as we always have 
done—the ready cash, which would suffice to 
buy one-half of the property, should not be 
wanting, if you should ever be lucky enough 
to need it. As for Miss Merriton, though all 
very well in the way of a match, she is not 
to be mentioned in the same day with either 
of the Lindisfarn girls, and no great catch 
for you in any way. And now, my dear boy, 
if you'll allow me, I'll go to sleep till we get 
to Silverton.” 
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And so Freddy meditated during the re- 
mainder of the short journey on the words of 
paternal wisdom which he had heard. 

At the Chase, the squire and Miss Immy 
went off to their respective chambers as soon 
as ever the last of their guests was gone. 
Mr. Mat walked out muttering something 
about seeing all safe ; but if the whole truth 
is absolutely to be told, he went and smoked 
a pipe in the stable before going to bed. 

The two girls went up to their adjoining 
rooms, but could hardly be expected to go to bed 
till they had, at least compendiously, compared 
notes as to their impressions during the even- 
ing. 

a made no allusion to her anti- 
quarian trials, nor to the projected visit to the 
Friary. The invitation of Captain Ellingham 
was talked of, and a more mature considera- 
tion of it deferred till the morrow, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour to which 
the debate had already lasted. The most in- 
teresting part of the conversation. however, of 
course turned on the different estimates formed 
by the two girls of their new acquaintances. 
But without reporting at length all the chat- 
ter of agreement, disagreement, and compari- 
son of notes, which went to the expression of 
their opinions, the net result may be summed 
up with tolerable accuracy thus :— 

Margaret declared that Mr. Merriton was 
an exceedingly agreeable man, evidently highly 
instructed, very gentlemanlike, certainly very 
handsome, and unquestionably the nicest of 
the three young men of the party. Mr. Fred- 
erick Falconer was very handsome and very 
nice too. Captain Ellingham she could see 
nothing to like in at all, except his invita- 
tion to go on board his ship, which would be 
charming, as the others were all invited. 

Kate said, on the contrary, that she had 
been much pleased with all she had seen of Cap- 
tain Ellingham ; that, of course, as far as 
liking went, she could not be expected to like 


him so well as her old friend, Freddy Fal-' 


coner; and as for Mr. Merriton, he had 
seemed to her very good-natured, but more 
like a schoolboy who was a rather girlish one 
than like a man. 

And so ended the dinner-party at the 
Chase. 

CHAPTER. XI. 
MR. MERRITON PAYS SOME VISITS. 

Wuar with the talk about the proposed sail- 

ing excursion under Captain Ellingham’s aue- 
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pices, and what with the calamity of the 
learned canon’s brick, nothing had been set- 
tled on the evening of the party at the Chase 
about the visit of Margaret and her uncle to 
the Friary. Margaret had been as careful to 
make her communication to Mr. Merriton on 
that subject private and confidential as she 
had been, when spoken to by Captain Elling- 
ham respecting the sailing project, to make 
all present parties to the conversation. She 
had also avoided saying one word about any 
such idea to Kate. And her project was to 
find the means of availing herself of Lady 
Sempronia’s invitation to the house in the 
Close, and to go with her uncle thence to the 
Friary, so as to have the visit, and the oppor- 
tunity all to herself. 

All her scheme was foiled, however, by 
Mr. Merriton, as is apt to be the case when 
two parties to an arrangement do not desire 
precisely the same results from it. Mr. Mer- 
riton liked the idea of bringing some of hin 
new neighbors together under his roof on the 
occasion which had been thus prepared for 
him. It saved. him from the necessity of 
taking the more decided and self-asserting 
step of inviting them on no other plea than 
the simple one of coming to pay him an or- 
dinary visit. It made a reason for their be- 
ing there; and if the gatlering were made 
to grow out of what Margaret had said to 
him at dinner, the great point would be 
gained of throwing mainly on Dr. Lindisfarn 
the onus and responsibility of finding amuse- 
ment or employment for the people when they 
were there. 

Besides that, Mr. Merriton began to feel 
very strongly that the only part of such a 
plan which could afford any gratification to 
himself, would be lost if Kate were not to be 
of the party. 

So on the following morning the new mas- 
ter of the Friary ordered his phaeton—Mr. 
Merriton had passed too large a portion of 
his life abroad to be much of an equestrian— 
with the intention of driving, or veing driven, 
rather, over to Wanstrow. Lady Farnleigh 
had very graciously and kindly made ac- 
quaintance both with him and with his sis- 
ter on the previous evening ; and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to go and callon her. % 

The house and grounds of the Friary were 
close to almost in the village of Weston, 
which was surnamed from the ancient mo- 
nastic establishment. And Weston was eita- 
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ated, as has been said, in the valley of the} 


Sill, about two miles above Silverton Bridge, 
at a bend in the river just about the spot 
where the widening of the valley has given 
rise to the creation of a system of water- 
meads. These water-meadows fill the whole 
bottom of the valley all the way from Wes- 
ton to Silverton, lying on the right-hand side 
of the river, as one pursued its course for the 
two miles to Silverton, and the five more that 
remained of it before it fell into the sea at 
Sillmouth. The road ran along the left-hand 
side of the valley, at a somewhat higher ele- 
vation than that of the water-meads ; and the 
river ran between the road and the meadows, 
dammed up to a level a little above that of 
the latter. The bend in the river at Weston 
was to the right hand of one following the 
stream of it; turning the upper part of its 
course, therefore, toward the Wanstrow and 
away from the Lindisfarn side of the country. 
And the village, with its pretty spired church, 


stood on the left bank, on the outside of the | 


The limestone cliff, which has been men- 
tioned, and which just at that turning-point 
of the stream has been denuded by the ac- 
tion of the river, and rises to about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, is there a feature 
of very considerable beauty in the landscape. 
It is entirely and most richly covered with 
ivy and creeping plants of many kinds, hang- 
ing in great festoons, and which, avaiting 
themselves of every projection or inequality 
in the face of the rock to mass themselves 
around it, make it the savings-bank for a 
gradually and slowly-increasing treasure of 
gathered soil, and then root themselves afresh 
| for a new start in the hoard thus collected. 
Close at the foot of the cliff runs the river, 
which, as soon as ever it has got round it, 
slackens its speed, widens its course, and 
| having passed its tussle with that hard lime- 
| stone opponent, goes more lazily, quietly, and 
smilingly, to the peaceful work of irrigating 
| the water-meads. 

There are no water-meads above the bend 











elbow of the bend of the river, and was vis-‘ in the river and the limestone cliff. The 
ible from Silverton Bridge ; whereas the an- | character of the upper part of the valley is a 
cient Friary itself, and accordingly Mr. Mer- | different one. And I have sometimes felt in- 
riton’s house and grounds, were on the right | clined to regret that there is no view of the 


bank, enclosed within the elbow of the stream, 
and were not visible from any part of the 
City . s 

Indeed the house was not visible, or scarcely 
at all visible, from the village on the oppo- 
site side of the stream, it was so completely 
embowered in trees; and in one direction 


two-mile vista of water-meadows, with Silver- 
ton at the end of them, from the Friary. The 
| cliff, which shuts out this view, is in itself a 
|great beauty; and one cannot have every- 
thing. Above Weston the tillage comes down 
nearer to the river, on the Lindisfarn side, 
| leaving only a narrow strip of meadow, which 








partially hidden by a jutting limestone cliff, | is not water-mead, but pasture land. On the 
which had been evidently, even to non-geo-! Wanstrow side,—the side on which the Fri- 
logical eyes, the cause of the sudden change | ary is,—the same limestone formation, though 
of direction in the river’s course at Weston. | not rising to the same height, nor rising 
Qn the Lindisfarn and Silverton side of the | with the same degree of precipitousness, as 
river the color of the soil was red; but on it does to form the cliff, shuts in the valley 
the Wanstrow side the limestone, which! for a few miles, making the rise from it ex- 
seemed to form the substructure, and to con- | ceedingly steep. On this side the space of 
stitute the prevailing ingredient in the sur- | pasture ground between the river and this 
face soil of the district, gave that side of the | rapid rise is wider. This was the home farm 
country a paler, grayer, less rich and less | of the old monastery, and now forms the park 
picturesque look than that for which the Lin- | attached to the residence. The high bank, 
disfarn side was so remarkable. The Wan- which has been described as shutting this 
strow side was also much more sparsely | ground in, and which is, in fact, the prolon- 
wooded. gation of the limestone cliff that a little lower 

But these remarks, which apply to all that down turns the river, is entirely covered with 





district on the left bank of the river as soon thick wood ;—not with such magnificent forest’ 


| 
ag ever the valley of the Sill is left and the as clothes the top of kindisfarn brow ; but 
upper ground reached, are not applicable to with trees of very respeetable bulk and 
the valley itself, to Weston, or to the Friary growth, amply sufficient toshut in the Friary 
grounds. | park with a very beautiful boundary, and to 
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exempt it entirely from that somewhat colder 
and bleaker look which the country assumes 
as soon as the valley has been left, and the 
Wanstrow upper grounds approached. 

Mr. Merriton’s way from the Friary to 
Wanstrow crossed the Sill twice at starting. 
There is indeed a road which climbs the bank 
that has just been described, piercing the 
coppice which covers it. But it isa mere 
cart-lane, and exceedingly steep. The cliff 
which has been so often mentioned opposes 
an insuperable barrier to all progress down 
the valley on the Friary side of the stream ; 
so that it is necessary for any one who would 
go otherwise than on two legs or on four from 
the Friary to the upper country behind the 
bank and the woods and the cliff which 
hem it in, first to cross the Sill by a bridge 
which is the private property of the owner 
of the Friary, and then, after passing through 
the village, to recross it by the bridge which 
has been mentioned in a former chapter as 
forming a part of the pleasanter though 
longer of the two routes between Wanstrow 
and Lindisfarn Chase. On the lower side of 
the cliff, which shuts off the upper from the 
lower valley of the Sill,—on the side of the 
water-meads and off Silverton, that is to say, 
—the land rises from the river to the Wan- 
strow high grounds much more gradually. 

By this road, therefore, Mr. Merriton pro- 
ceeded in his phaeton, lolling comfortably 
back in one corner of the luxurious vehicle, 
but occupied more with thinking about how 
and what he should say to Lady Farnleigh, 
than with enjoying the beauty of his drive. 

This became less as he left the valley of 
the Sill behind him, and climbed to the more 
open downlike region of the limestone hills. 
The Wanstrow farms were well cultivated, 
and there was much to gladden the eye of an 
agriculturist in the district through which 
the road passed. But it not only looked but 
felt bleaker as the upper ground was reached, 
and Mr. Merriton with a shiver put ona 
cloak which had been lying on the seat be- 
side him. 

It was almost all, more or less, collar work 
from the bridge over the Sill, to the lodge 
gates of Wanstrow Manor, a distance of about 
five miles. The park in which the house 
stands is of considerable extent, and not alto- 
gether devoid of fine timber in widely scat- 
tered groups. But it is very different from 
the richly wooded country on the other side 
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of the valley around Lindisfarn. Immedi- 
ately behind the house, which is situated on 
the highest swell of the open, downlike hill, 
there is rather more wood, serving to give it 
a little of the shelter it so much needs, from 
the north. But it is little more than a large 
clump of elms. The house is a modern one, 
of very considerable pretension, and con- 
taining far more accommodation than ite 
present single inhabitant needed or could 
occupy. But the only special beauty or 
recommendation belonging to it is its south- 
ward view of the coast and the sea. The 
village and little port of Sillmouth are visi- 
ble from it, as well as a considerable extent 
of the coast-line on the further or Silverton 
side of the estuary, comprising those sands 
over which Kate had had her gallop on the 
day of the dinner-party at the Chase. The 
shore on the other or Wanstrow side cannot 
be seen from the house, because, though in 
fact nearer to it as the crow flies, it is hid- 
den under the limestone cliffs which rise from 
the shore to the eastward of Sillmouth. The 
sea-view from the house beyond, and to the 
westward of that little port, is a distant one ; 
but not too much so for it to be possible to 
see the white line of the breakers as they 
tumble in on the sands at low water, and on 
a black, sea-weed-mottled line of low rocks 
when the.tide is at its highest. 

Lady Farnleigh was mostly Kate’s com- 
panion in her rides on the Sillmouth sande; 
but she used to say, that on occasions when 
she was not 80, she could equally well see 
all that her goddaughter was doing from her 
drawing-room windows, by the aid of a good 
telescope. 

The sea is visible from the road through 
Wanstrow Park for a mile or so before the 
house is reached; and Mr. Merriton, whose 
Italian-grown nerves were very quickly made 
‘sensible that it could be felt as soon as seen, 
drew his cloak closer about him, as he con- 
gratulated himself on the very remarkable 
difference of climate between the snuggery 
of the Friary and the magnificence of Wan- 
strow Manor. 

There was a garden on the west side of the 
house which was in part sheltered by it, and 
which partook of the protection afforded by 
the high trees behind it. And Lady Farn- 
leigh used to do her best to make it pretty 
and fragrant; but she declared that it was 
a pursuit of horticulture under difficulties 
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which were almost too discouraging; and 
often, when comparing the gardens at the 
Chase with her own infelicitous attempts, 
would threaten to give up the struggle alto- 
gether, and depend wholly for her flowers on 
supplies from Lindisfarn. 

She was in this garden, lamenting the mis- 
chief that had been caused by the high wind 
of the day before, and trying to devise with 
the gardener new means of shelter for some 
of her more delicate favorites, when Mr. 
Merriton arrived. He was shown into the 
drawing-room ; and the servant, finding that 
ber ladyship was not there, preceded him 
through the open window into the garden. 

‘* How kind of you,”’ she said, after they had 
greeted each other, ‘‘ to come up out of your 
happy valley to visit these inhospitable moun- 
tains! Look what the storm of yesterday 
has done ; and at the Friary I dare say you 
hardly felt it it all. Our friends at Lindis- 
farn hear the wind up in the woods above 
them just enough to make them rejoice in the 
comfort of their sheltered position. You at 
the Friary neither feel nor hear it. But here 
we are in a different climate. Look at my 
poor geraniums ! ”’ 

* Even to-day I felt the wind sharp enough 
as 1 drove through the park. But at all 
events, Lady Farnleigh, you have the com- 
pensation of a magnificent view! Really the 
position of the house isa very fine one. The 
park seems to extend nearly—or quite, does 
it ?—to the coast.’’ 

** Yes, Iam monarch of all I survey up 
here (except the sea by the by), and my 
right there is none to dispute, except this 
terrible southwest wind: and Captain El- 
lingham says we are going to have more of 
it.” 

‘* Raison de plus that you should kindly ac- 
cede to a request I bring from my sister, that 
you will join our friends at the Chase in pass- 
ing a day at the Friary. My sister would 
have accompanied me to wait on your lady- 
ship ; butshe is very delicate, unhappily, and 
was really afraid of the drive this morning. 
Perhaps you will kindly accord her an inva- 
lid’s privilege, and take the will for the 
deed.’’ 

‘* By no means let Miss Merriton come up 
here as long as this wind is blowing. I shall 
be delighted to see her as soon as I can say, 
Come! without the fear of exposing her to 

the climate, which is, joking apart, as differ- 
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ent from that of your valley as the north of 
England is from the south. I shall have great 
pleasure in coming down to the Friary, I am 
sure.”’ 

‘‘ Tt seems that Dr. Lindisfarn had pur- 
posed bringing Miss Margaret, who takes an 
interest in such things, to the Friary to ex- 
plain to her all about the old monastery, you 
know, and the traces of the ancient building 
which yet remain.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Margaret takes an interest in such 
studies ; does she? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Mr. Merriton, quite inno- 
cently ; ‘‘ she was speaking to me about it 
at dinner yesterday, and I intended asking 
the doctor after dinner; but then we were 
all occupied with other things, and I had no 
opportunity. And then Emily and I thought 
it would be much pleasanter -if we could in- 
duce the others of the party to join in the 
scheme, and share the benefit of the doctor’s 
explanations.’’ 

** Delightful! I shall like it above all 
things. We will have a regular matinée 
archéologique !”’ 

‘* I hoped to have found Captain Ellingham 
here, that I might have persuaded him to join 
us.” 

‘‘ He is gone down to Sillmouth to look 
after hisship. He will be here to dinner this 
evening, and I shall have much pleasure in 
conveying your invitation to him. But when 
is it to be?” 

** Well, any day that would be most con- 
venient to all of us. Perhaps, as he is the 
only one who is likely to have avocations that 
might absolutely make any day impossible to 
him, it would be as well to consult him first 
on that head.” 

‘** You are very kind; and I am sure he 
will feel it so.” 

‘* Would you kindly undertake then to fix 
a day with him? It is a pity I did not find 
him though; for I meant to have returned 
through Silverton, and fixed the day with the 
rest of the party ; but I shall not know what 
day to tell them.”’ 

‘“¢T’ll tell you, Mr. Merriton, what I can 
do for you, which would facilitate matters. I 
had intended to have asked all our little cir- 
cle to spend a day with me up here. And I, 
too, thought I had better make sure of Cap- 
tain Ellingham for the same reason that you 
have given. And we fixed this morning on 
next Wednesday. Now I will give up Wed- 
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nesday to you; 80 you will be sure of Elling- 
ham for thatday. And it will be better, too, 
for all concerned to come to me when this ter- 
rible wind shall have changed. If that will 
suit you, you are welcome to Wednesday.”’ 

‘* How very kind of you! Yes, that would 
suit us perfectly. Will you then kindly 
charge yourself with my message to Captain 
Ellingham? We hope to see him on Wed- 
nesday, and would have fixed some other day, 
if you had not kindly given me the means of 
knowing that that day would suit him.”’ 

‘* With pleasure; and I am sure he will 
have great pleasure in coming to you.”’ 

‘*We ought not to be later than one 
o'clock. There are plenty of old holes and 
corners to look into. ‘There is a queer place 
at the further end of the park by the river- 
side, which they call the Sill-grotto, and 
which they say was once a chapel. That 
will have to be visited, I suppose ? ’? 

‘© Of course it will. Dr. Lindisfarn will 
not let you off a single bit of old wall, or a 
single fragment of old tradition about the 
place. No; one o’clock will not be too early, 
if the doctor is to be allowed a fair course 
and no favor.” 

‘* Let it stand for one then. Iam so much 
obliged to you, Lady Farnleigh.”’ 

And then Mr. Merriton got into his car- 
riage and drové to Silverton. His purpose 
had been to call first on the canon, as the 
first idea of the party had in some sort origi- 
nated with him. But it was the hour of the 
afternoon cathedral service when he arrived 
in the city, and the doctor was in church. 

So he went first to the banker's house in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Close ; 
and there, banking hours being over, he found 
the old gentleman in his learned-looking li- 
brary, solacing himself after the labors of 
the ledger with more liberal studies. 

**Can’t well be with you by one,’’ said 
Mr. Falconer, when he had heard his visitor’s 
errand. ‘* Business first, you know, and 
pleasure afterward. I can get away, per- 
haps, in time to be with you by three. Fred 
will not fail you at the earlier hour ;—not a 
doubt of it, bearing in mind the attractions 
you hold out to him! He has ridden over to 
Lindisfarn now. I will give him your invi- 
tation, and think I may venture to say that 
he will be only too happy to accept it.’’ 

‘* You are intimate with the family at the 
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Chase, I believe, Mr. Falconer? ’’ asked Mr. 
Merriton, thoughtfully. 

‘« Oh, of course! Naturally so. We have 
been life-long neighbors, and that ina country 
neighborhood makes a tie that it does not al- 
ways in cities. Fred and Kate Lindisfarn 
have grown up from childhood together. 
And naturally enough they are very great 
friends,’’ said the old banker, looking up 
into his guest’s face with a knowing glance 
and smile, which were intended to insinuate 
what he did not venture to assert in words. 
‘* That is all as might naturally be expected, 
you know,”’ he continued; ‘‘ and I think I 
may venture to promise you that when I tell 
Fred who the members of your party are, he 
will be punctual enough in waiting on you.” 

Mr. Merriton was much too young and too 
guileless a man to be able to conceal from the 
shrewd eye of the o!d banker the annoyance 
that the impressions thus conveyed to him 
inflicted on him. The old man saw the state 
of the case perfectly well. ‘* Oh! that’s it ; 
is it?’ he said to himself. ‘* The more ne- 
cessary to let him understand that Miss Kate 
is not destined to be his. It will be as well to 
give Fred a hint too.” 

‘* Well,” said the-young man somewhat 
sadly, ‘* I must go and do the rest of my er- 
rand in Silverton. I have to ask Dr. Lin- 
disfarn. And oh, by the by! you can tell 
me, Mr. Falconer; ought I to ask Lady Sem- 
pronia?. Does she ever go out?” 

‘*Ah—h! You are going to ask the doc- 
tor; are you? Yes, naturally—naturally ; 
of course you would. You can’t well do 
otherwise.’’ 

‘Oh, [had no thought of leaving him out ; 
it was Lady Sempronia that I was in doubt 
about. The whole idea of the thing began with 
the doctor, maysay. He is to give us an ex- 
planation of all the history and antiquities 
of the old place! ’’ 

** Ah! Isee. Isee it all. Yes; he will 
give you the history, never fear ; all after his 
own fashion too! ”’ 

‘‘T thought you and Dr. Lindisfarn were 
great friends?’ said Mr. Merriton, innocently, 
and much surprised at the spitefulness of the 
old banker’s manner. 

‘‘ Friends! Dr. Lindisfarnand I! Tobe 
sure we are,—very old friends. I have a very 
great regard for Canon Lindisfarn; he is a 
most worthy man. But that does not blind 
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me to the monstrosity of the errors his wrong- 
headedness and obstinacy often ran him into 
in matters of archeological science. Now as 
regards the history—the extremely interest- 
ing history of your property of the Friary !— 
it is sad,—really now quite sad, to think of 
the number of blunders that be will circulate 
through all the county by the means of your 
party next Wednesday. For these things 
spread, my dear sir! They are repeated. 
False notions are propagated. They run un- 
der ground like couch-grass. They become 
traditional. And he will have it all his own 
way !—I’ll tell you what, my dear sir, I must 
be there! I must manage to be with you some- 
how by one o’clock. I'll not be late, my dear 
Mr. Merriton. You may count on me.”’ 

**So much the better. But about Lady 
Sempronia ?’’ said Mr. Merriton. 

‘*Oh, ask her, by all means. She goes 
out very little, and will probably not come ; 
but you can ask her, you know. She is a 
poor inoffensive, invalid woman, but I have 
known her uncommonly shrewd sometimes 
in seeing through some of her husband’s falla- 
cies, when more learned people have been 
led astray by them. She is no fool, is Lady 
Sempronia. Ask her by all means.” 

So Mr. Merriton stepped across to the can- 
on’s house,—the distance was too small to 
make it worth while for him to get into his 
carriage,—devoutly wishing that Mr. Fred- 
erick Falconer was resting after life’s fitful] 
fever in any vault of the old church, beneath 
the shadow of which he was walking, a son 
choix, and cursing the provoking impossibility 
of not asking him to join the party at the 
Friary. 

The canon had just returned from the after- 
noon service, and had gone into the study. 
Mr. Merviton was shown into that room, and 
found the doctor engaged in transferring bis 
canonicals from his own shoulders to those of 
his wooden representative. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Merriton! how are you? Come 
in, come in! This is a contrivance of mine 
to prevent me from forgetting to take off my 
surplice, which I otherwise was apt to do!” 

** Ah, having your head full of more im- 
portant things, Dr. Lindisfarn! Yes, I can 
understand that. I came to speak to you 
about the visit which Miss Margaret Lindis- 
farn tells me you were good enough to pur- 
pose making with her to my house.”’ 

‘‘ Aha! the little puss is anxious for the 





treat, isshe? You would be surprised, Mr. 
Merriton, at the interest—the intelligent 
interest, 1 may say, though she is my own 
niece—that that young girl takes in pursuits 
and studies which some frivolous minds are 
apt to consider dry. Yes, 1 had proposed 
asking your permission to bring Miss Marga- 
ret to the Friary, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing to her on the spot the very interesting 
history of the house.” 

** And when she mentioned the project to 
me, it struck me and my sister that it would 
be a great pity not to give others of our 
friends an opportunity of profiting by the oc- 
casion ; and we have asked Lady Farnleigh 
and the rest of the party at the Chase to 
come to us next Wednesday. May we hope 
to see you on that day, and will one o’clock 
be too early?”’ s 

‘No; youare very good ; Wednesday will 
suit me very well. There is the afternoon 
service at the cathedral, to be sure; but in 
such a case—that can be managed. Do you 
expect all the party at the Chase?” 

‘‘T hope so. I have only secured Lady 
Farnleigh, Captain Ellingham, the Falconers, 
and yourself, I will go up to them at the 
Chase to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Falconer will not be able to come to you 
at one o’clock, you know. He cannot get 
away from business so earlyS and perhaps, 
between ourselves, that is just as well. The 
best fellow in the world, Falconer! A good, 
friendly man. But he hasa mania for med- 
dling with matters that are quite ultra crepi- 
dam. A most excellent man of business! 
But optat ephéppia bos piger ! you understand, 
Mr. Merriton. And my friend Falconer does 
not show himself to advantage in the ephip- 
pia! Ay,ay! You may depend on it, I'll 
be punctual at one. And—under all the 
circumstances it would be very desirable that 
we should all be punctual at that hour. 
Don’t you see, Mr. Merriton? ”’ 

Mr. Merriton thought that he did see, al- 
though he had not the remotest idea what 
place, or thing, or circumstance that ephippia 
was, in which Mr. Falconer was said not to 
shine. Was the ephippia perhaps another 
name for the Friary? He thought he saw, 
too, that it was best to say nothing of Mr. 
Falconer’s determination to meet his enemy 
on the ground at all costs. So he merely an- 
swered ,— 

“T had hoped to have the honor of being 
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presented to Lady Sempronia, and to have 
persuaded her to join our party.”’ 

‘‘ Her ladyship, I grieve to say, is very 
wuch of an invalid. She will be most happy, 
however, to make acquaintance with you and 
Mies Merriton, But I fear she would hardly 
be able to see you now; and I do not think 
that there is much vhance of her feeling well 
enough to join your party on Wednesday. I 
will give her your kind message, however.”” 

“ And pray say that were it not that my 
sister is also much of an invalid, she would 
have returned Lady Sempronia’s card in per- 
son instead of deputing me to doso. She 
hopes, however, to be able to come into Sil- 
verton in the beginning of next week, and 
will then wait on Lady Sempronia.”’ 

And then Mr. Merriton drove back by the 
road along the edge of the water-meadows to 
the Friary, disconsolately meditating on what 
he had heard from Mr. Falconer respecting 
his son's intimacy at the Chase. For Mer- 
riton had brought away with him thence a 
very severe wound ; and herit latiri letalis 
arundo ! 

‘* Well, Arthur,’”’ said Mies Merriton, as 
he entered the drawing-room at the Friary 
ready for dinner, “ what have you done? 
Has anything gone amiss? You seem out of 
spirits.” 

“The people are all very civil. Lady 
Farnleigh was especially so. To prevent any 
pasticcto about fixing the day, she gave up, or 
put off rather, a party at her own house for 
next Wednesday, giving up that day to us. 
So it is fixed for Wednesday, and to-morrow 
1 will go up to the Chase. All the rest have 
accepted.” 

‘* But what is it that has vexed you, Ar- 
thur? for T can see that something has.”’ 

‘‘No; it’s your fancy, All the people 
seem inclined to be very kind. There’s noth- 
ing amiss that I know of.” 

‘Tam sure something has annoyed you, 
Arthur,”’ persisted his sister, looking him in 
the face ; ‘* tell me what it is!” 

“Tdo not know why I should look an- 
noyed, [am sure. I might look surprised ; 
for I did hear something that surprised me 
in Silverton.” 

‘* What about?” asked his sister. 

“Oh, nothing that concerns us at all. It 
seems that Falconer and Miss Kate Lindis- 
farn are to make a match of it; that is all. 
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And I confess it does seem to me that he is 
not half good enough for her. I think I 
never saw a girl who made so strong an im- 
pression on me.”’ 

If Merriton had not been s0 much en- 
grossed by his own emotions as to be ren- 
dered for the time unobservant of those of 
others, he might have been struck by the 
fact that his communication produced a some- 
what stronger effect upon his gentle sister 
than appeared wholly attributable to her 
sisterly interest in his feelings. A sudden 
and deep flush passed over her delicate and 
pale face, leaving it the next instant a shade 
paler, perhaps, than it had been before. She 
only said, however, after a few moments’ 
pause, during which she succeeded in recov- 
ering her composure, or at least the appear- 
ance of it,— 

‘¢ But how did you hear it, Arthur? Re- 
member, a great deal of groundless nonsense 
is apt to be talked on such matters ; and it is 
very unlikely that anything should be really 
known on the subject unless they are abso- 
lutely engaged to each other ; I do not be- 
lieve that is the case.” 

‘* Engaged! No, I don’t suppose they are 
engaged, or the fact would be simply stated.” 

‘¢ What did you hear, then, and from 
whom ?”’ 

‘s From old Faleoner, when I invited him 
and ais son to come here on Wednesday.” 

‘‘ What did he say!” 

‘* Well, upon my word, I hardly know 
what he said. But he gave me the impres- 
sion that it was a sort of understood thing 
that his son and Miss Lindisfarn were to 
make a match of it.’’ 

‘+ Miss Kate Lindisfarn ? ’’ : 

‘* Yes, Miss Kate Lindisfarn. Oh, he spoke 
of Miss Kate clearly enough? He talked— 
that reminds me—of their having been near 


| neighbors all their lives, and of their having 


been brought up together, and of their being 
great friends. But somehow or other, he left 
the impression on my mind that he meant 
more than all that. I did not notice,’’ he 
continued after a pause, ‘‘ anything between 
them last night ; did you? ”’ 

‘No, I can’t say that I saw anything of 
the sort, ’’ replied his sister. 

‘¢ He sat next me at dinner,’’ she contin- 
ued, with a recurrence in a slighter degree of 
the blush which the first mention of the sub- 
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ject had occasioned her; ‘‘and after dinner 
he seemed to me to be talking much more to 
the other sister.” 

‘* But that might have been mere civility 
to a stranger newly come among them. The 
other sister, Miss Margaret, seemed to me to 
have very little in her.” 

‘¢ Oh, I thought her a very nice girl! ”’ 

‘* She has lived, she told me, all her life 
till now in Paris ; I never like French women. 
They never have any sympathy with any- 
thing, or person, or subject outside of the 
harriers of Paris.” 

And then the brother and sister went into 
the dining-room ; and the presence of the ser- 
vants prevented any further conversation upon 
the subject of the Lindisfarn lasses. 

Frederick Faleoner had in the mean time 
ridden up to the Chase, as has been seen, 
bent on acting upon the sage hints that had 
been thrown out by his father over-night as 
they were returning together from the din- 
ner-party, with some little modification of 
his own. He perfectly recognized the justice 
of the old gentleman’s reasons for thinking 
Kate the more desirable match of the two. 
But he could not bring himself to make quite 
80 light, as his father was disposed to do, of 
the opposition which he well knew awaited 
him on the part of Lady Farnleigh. He had 
far better means of knowing, as he said to 
himself, how great her influence over her 
goddaughter was. And besides, though he 
was by no means deficient in a sufficiently 
high appreciation of his own advantages, 
and was not without a certain degree of hope 
that Miss Lindisfarn was not altogether in- 
disposed to like him, yet he was far from 
having the same degree of confidence on the 
subject that he had chosen to manifest in 
speaking to his father. And then, again, he 
really was powerfully attracted by Margaret’s 
beauty and manner, and had already begun 
to draw comparisons between the two girls 
entirely to the advantage of the new-comer. 
Hic had spent the whole of the two hours he 
had passed at his desk in the bank that morn- 
ing, before he had stolen away from it to ride 
up to the Chase, in reviewing the grounds of 
such a comparison. Both girls were hand- 
some,—there was no doubt about that. But 
he thought that the more delicate and less 
rustic beauty of the Parisian had more at- 
tractions for him. ‘Then there was no deny- 
ing that she had more style, more grace, more 





of le grand air, said Freddy to himself, calling 
up his own French savorr and experiences. 
He had a notion, too, that her ways of think- 
ing and tastes were probably better adapted 
to hisown. There were things in Kate that 
he did not altogether like; that violent pas- 
sion of hers for tearing over the country like 
a female Nimrod, for instance —her way, 
too, of blurting out whatever came into her 
head, often with a certain look in her eye 
as if she were laughing at one. He had 
seen no symptom of anything like this in 
Margaret. In fact, the meaning in her eyes, 
as far as he had seen—and it must be admit- 
ted, that she had the most exquisitely ex- 
pressive eyes that were ever seen in a human 
head !—had been characterized by anything 
but an expression of ridicule when they had 
rested on him. ‘ 

In short, though perfectly well aware that 
it behoved him to win the heart and hand of 
Kate, if he could, he had pretty well made 
up his mind that it would bea far more agree- 
able task to him to win those of Margaret. 
But there was something in Mr. Frederick's 
constitution and natural disposition which 
disinclined him from paying much attention 
to that part of his father’s counsel which had 
alluded to the danger of falling between two 
stools. ‘Two stools seemed to Mr. Freddy so 
much better and safer than only one. Surely, 
it was not prudent to put all one’s eggs into 
one basket! Surely, two strings to one’s 
bow were admitted to be a good thing! He 
could not bring himself to back himself 
frankly and heartily to win with the one 
horse, to the entire giving up of all hopes of 
the other. The unknown quantities that 
entered into the problem to be solved were 
so much larger than the known ones that 
he felt it to be far the most prudent plan 
to keep the matter open as long as might be, 
make what progress he could, without com- 
mitting himeclf irrevocably on either side, 
and be guided by circumstances. 

It would be far from wise, too, to disre- 
gard such a pis-aller as Miss Merriton. Pis- 
aller! Twenty-five thousand pounds abso- 
lutely her own, and her brother looking as if 
a good sharp English spring might make an 
end of him? <A very pretty pis-aller, indeed. 
It was all very well for his father to talk in 
that way, when he had sct his heart on go- 
ing in for the whole of the Lindisfarn prop- 
erty. But there was many a slip between 
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that cup and the lip. Miss Merriton was a 
very charming little girl. He hada strong 
persuasion that he might have her for the 
asking ; or at least that, aftera due period of 
service for such a pretty little Rachel, he 
might wake sure of her. And it would be 
very unwise to throw such a chance to’ the 
winds before he was sure of something better. 

It was in this frame of mind that Mr. 
Frederick locked up his desk, after sitting at 
it for a couple of hours, and slipped out of 
the bank to order his horse and ride up to 
the Chase. Mr. Falconer senior was very in- 
dulgent to his son and heir as to the amount 


. 





of attendance he exacted from him at the 
bank, if only the hours spent away from it 
were used advantageously in a social point of 
view ; and. he was especially wel! pleased at 
all times, and more particularly after the 
conversation of the night before, to know 
that his son was up at Lindisfarn Chase. 

So Mr. Frederick had arrived there, still 
looking, as Lady Farnleigh had said, for all 
the world as if he had just been taken out of 
the bandbox, in which a London tailor had 
sent him down for the enlightenment and in- 
struction of Sillshire, just as the ladies were 
about to sit down to luncheon. 





Ox Proper Crotuina.— The color of our 
clothes is not altogether a matter of indifference. 
White and light-colored clothes reflect the heat, 
whilst black and dark-colored clothes absorb the 
heat. Hence, in the summer it is clearly policy 
to wear white and light-colored clothes, because 
they reflect the heat of the sun, and prevent its 
heating the body through theclothes. But what, 
then, with regard to winter clothing? It might 
be supposed that black is the right color ; but if 
we consider that this color radiates heat, we 
shall see that a man in black loses his heat faster 
than if he were dressed in white. The fact is, 
white is the best color both in summer and in 
winter ; for it keeps off the heat in the summer, 
and retains the heat in the winter. This undoubt- 
edly looks like blowing hot and cold ; but it is 
nevertheless true. The coachman will tell you 
that his white duffel coat is warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than any other kind of 
coat. The brewer’s drayman will wear his white 
stockings all the year round, and tells you that 
any color would be less agreeable to his feelings. 
... The form of dress has also been a worthy 
object of study. Not thet modern men or women 
either have succeeded in this respect. But cer- 
tainly to the other sex must be given a greater 
appreciation of beauty in the form of dress. 
Even the utmost departure from the ordinary 
conventional rules of dress which female attire 
has recently taken, in the diminutive size of the 
bonnet and the inordinate extension of the skirts, 
can be defended on the ground of their having 
some shade of artistic merit. Even the chisel of 


a Phidias might not have despised the graceful | 


folds of the flowing skirts of a modern belle. 
But when we turn to male attire,—whether as a 
soldier, a sailor, an aristocrat, or a plebeian,— 
there is scarcely a curve ora line that can be 
said to be beautiful. An ancient sculptor would 





have avoided it with horror; and if the angels 
are allowed to look down upon the earth, and 
have their feelings kindled by its beauty, there 
must be one ohject amidst its charms that must 
excite in their minds mingled feelings of disgust 
and pity at its ugliness, and that is the clothed 
civilized man of the nineteenth century.— Popu- 
lar Science Review. 


Errects or AcTina.—A- young clerk, whose 
follies had placed him precisely in the situation 
of George Barnwell, having, through the influ- 
ence of a Millwood, defrauded his master of 
£200, was taken alarmingly ill, and in an inter- 
view with his physician, Dr. Barrowby, con- 
fessed the whole of the circumstances, from a 
conscience-stricken feeling produced by seeing 
Ross and Mrs, Pritchard in the principal charac- 
ters of Lillo’s tragedy. The doctor communicat- 
ed the case to the youth’s father, who paid the 
money instantly ; the son recovered, and became 
an eminent merchant and a good Christian. In 
a letter from Ross to a friend, dated the 20th of 
August, 1787, are these words: ‘Though I 
never knew his name, or saw him to my knowl- 
edge, [ had, for nine or ten years, at my benefit, 
a note sealed up, with ten guineas, and these 
words; * A tribute of gratitude from one who 
was highly obliged and saved from ruin by see- 
ing Mr. Ross’s performance of George Barn- 
well.’’? During the run of the popular drama 
of ‘*The Maid and the Magpie ’’ at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, in 1815, a servant-girl in 
the gallery at one of the theatres was so over- 


‘come by the natural pathos of the actress who 


personated Annette, and her protestations of in- 
nocence, that she exclaimed, ‘‘ Let her go! [ 
stole the spoons, and sold them.’’— Dudlin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
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IN CHURCH. 


Sue stands beside a pillar fair, 
A maiden girlish-slight, 
But stronger than the column there 
Her innocency’s might ; 
And simple straight her thoughts go up, in 
purest white arrayed, 
And far above the pillar’s shaft their resting- 
place is made. 


She kneels beneath the arching lines 
That o’er the chancel sweep, 
And on her brow the holy signs 
Of peaceful conscience sleep ; 
And higher than the arches’ height her stead- 
fast eyes do look, 
The while they meekly seem to fall upon her open 
book. 


A sunbeam laughs into her face,— 
The face that knows no stain,— 
And laughs to see from out their place, 
Within the window pane, 
The olden saints, in quaint array, come sliding, 
gliding down, 
To hover o’er her winsome face, and weave for 
her a crown. 


St. Matthew gleams about her lips, 
For all his mien so staid : 
And see, upon her finger-tips 
St. James’s palms are laid ; 
The loved apostle calmly floats o’er one so purely 
fair, 
And hoar St. Peter, with his keys, lies tangled 
in her hair. 


Mine eyes are dazzled with the blaze ; 
For oh ! she is so fair: 
Yet do I nought but gaze and gaze ; 
For glory has no glare ; 
And then I murmur to myself, all wondering, 
** How can she, 
This being, in her radiancy, my own betrothed 
be? > 


Anon the organ’s minstrelsy, 
And all the choir join in ; 
But she, albeit her silency, 
Ts holier than a hymn ; 
For ‘‘ Jubilate Domine’? her every look doth 
show, 
And ‘ Gloria ’’ is writ upon the brightness of her 
brow. ° ; 


Then for his text the pastor takes 
A verse I know full well, 
And every word he utters makes 
A new-born glory-spell 
Come showering down from out the pane to light 
up every word, 
Yea, ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they 
shall see the Lord.” 


For lo ! I see it shining out, 
A gorgeous blazoned text, 





IN CHURCH.—FORSAKEN. 


With crimson, purple, strewn about 
The golden blaze perplext ; 
And then upon my claspéd hands I bow my face 
and pray, 
And * Blessed are the pure in heart,’’ I softly, 
softly say. 
Uren. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


FORSAKEN, 


Poor heart ! what mean these nights of wakefal © 


pain ° 
Th ese secret hours by day in anguish drowned ; 
These struggles in thine empire to retain 
A fellow-heart which will no more be bound? 


Try no vain spells ; against a broken charm, 
None than the former captive is more proof ; 
Reproach will but to harsh defiance arm, 
Tears drive the weary rebel more aloof, 


Thought’st thou, because of its ethereal birth, 
That Love would stand from touch of Time 
apart ? 
Vain hope ! most fleeting of the things of earth 
This wv guest becomes in man’s frail 
cart. 


Green ag fresh flowers, lure the forgetful 
love 
Fold back thy passionate arms and let fly ; 
Teach to thy wasted strength another love 
To which eternity shall make reply. 


O love, so large, so faithful, so entire ! 
Sorely I need thee, dimly I divine 
Thy rest and sweetness ; but thou dost require 
Free, single hearts—and wilt thou e’er be 
mine ? 


As some poor land-bird by ill-fortune freed 
On the wide ocean seeks a resting-place, 
Now flutters o’er the treacherous floating weed, 
Now beats its faint wings toward the far 
heaven’s face ; 


So here, so there, my wistful spirit turns, 
Now wooes with feeble prayers the unchanging 
rest, 
Now with what reflux of its anguish yearns 
For the old shelter on the altered breast. 


How will it end? I would be meek, and trust 
That He who notes the stricken sparrow’s fall 
Will watch his feeble creature in the dust, 
Will —_— know not how—and bear with 
all. 
E. Hinxmay. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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PART VII.—CUAPTER XXIV. 
A STARLIT NIGHT IN A GARDEN. 

Ir was late at night, verging indeed on 
morning, when Maitland finished his letter. 
All was silent around, and in the great house 
the lights were extinguished, and apparently 
all retired to rest. Lighting his cigar, he 
strolled out into the garden. The air was 
perfectly still; and although there was no 
moon, the sky was spangled over with stars, 
whose size seemed greater seen through the 
thin, frosty atmosphere. It was pre-emi- 
nently the bright, clear, elastic night of a 
northern latitude, and the man of pleasure in 
a thousand shapes, the voluptuary, the viveur, 
was still able to tast, the exquisite enjoyment 
of such an hour, as though his appetite for 
pleasure had not been palled by all the arti- 
fices of a life of luxury. He strolled about 
at random from alley to alley, now stopping 
to inhale the rich odor of some half-sleeping 
plant, now loitering at some old fountain, 
and bathing his temples with the ice-cold 
water. He was one of those men—it is not 
so small a category as it might seem—who 
fancy that the same gifts which win success 
socially, would be just as sure to triumph if 
employed in the wider sphere of the great 
ambitions of life. He could count the men 
he had passed, and easily passed, in the race 
of social intercourse,—men who, at a dinner- 
table or in a drawing-room, had not a tithe 
of his quickness, his versatility, his wit, or 
his geniality, and yet, plodding onward and 
upward, had attained station, eminence, and 
fortune; while he—he, well read, accom- 
plished, formed by travel and polished by 
cultivation—there he was! just as he had 
begun the world, the only difference being 
those signs of time that tell as fatally on tem- 
perament as on vigor ; for the same law that 
makes the hair gray and the cheek wrinkled 
renders wit sarcastic and humor malevolent. 

Maitland believed—honestly believed—he 
was a better man than this one here who held 
thigh ¢ommand in India, and that other who 
wrote himself Secretary of State. He knew 
how little effort it had cost him, long ago, to 
leave ‘* scores of such fellows’? behind at 
school and at the university ; but he, unhap- 
pily, so forgot that in the greater battle of 
life he had made no such efforts, and laid no 
tax on either his industry or his ability. He 
tried—he did his very best—to undervalue, 
to his own mind, their successes, and even 
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asked himself aloud, Which of them all do I 
envy? but conscience is stronger than casu- 
istry, however crafty it be, and the answer 
came not so readily as he wished. 

While he thus mused he heard his name 
uttered, so close to him, tov, that he started, 
and, on looking up, saw that Mrs. Trafford’s 
rooms were lighted, and one of the windows 
which ‘* gave’? upon a terrace was open. 
Voices came from the room within, and soon 
two figures passed out on the terrace, which 
he speedily recognized to be Alice and Mark 
Lyle. 

‘“‘You mistake altogether, Mark,’’ said 
she, eagerly. ‘‘It is no question whatever 
whether your friend, Mr. Maitland, goes away 
disgusted with Ireland, and sick of us all. It 
is a much graver matter here. What if he 
were to shoot thisold man? I suppose a fine 
gentleman as he is would deem it a very suit- 
able punishment to any one who even pass- 
ingly angered him.”’ 

‘But why should there be anything of 
the kind? It is to me Maitland would come 
at once if there were such a matter in hand.” 

‘¢T’m not so sure of that; and I am sure 
that Raikes overheard provocation pass be- 
tween them, and that the eommodore left this 
half an hour ago, merely telling Sally that 
he had forgotten some lease or law-paper that 
he ought to have sent off by post.” 

‘Tf that be the case, there’s nothing to be 
done.” 

‘* How do you mean nothing to be done? ”’ 

*¢T mean that, as Maitland has not con- 
sulted me, I have no pretence to know any- 
thing about it.”’ 

‘* But if you do know it, and if I tell it to 

ou?” 

‘* All that would not amount to such knowl- 
edge as I could avail myself of. Maitland is 
not a man with whom any one can take liber- 
ties, Alice.’’ 

‘s What?’ said she, baughtily, and as 
though she had but partly heard his speech. 

‘‘T said that no man takes liberties with 
Maitland.” 

A very insolent laugh from Alice was the 
answer. 

‘¢ Come, come,”’ cried Mark, angrily. ** All 
these scornful airs are not in keeping with 
what you yourself wrote about Maitland to 
Bella just two days ago.”’ 

‘¢ And had Bella— Did she show you my 
letters? ”’ 
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‘*T don’t believe she intended me to see 
the turned-down bit at the end; but I did 
see it, and I read a very smart sketch of Nor- 
man Maitland, but not done by an unfriendly 
hand.”’ 

** Tt’s not too late to revoke my opinion,” 
said she, passionately. ‘* But this isall quite 
beside what I’m thinking of. Will you go 
down and see Mr. Maitland?” 

‘* He’s in bed, and asleep an hour ago.”’ 

‘* He is not. I can see the light on the 
gravel from his windows; and if he were 
asleep, he could be awakened, I suppose.” 

‘T have not the slightest pretext to ob- 
trude upon him, Alice.” 

‘* What nonsense all this is! Who is he 
—what is he, that he must be treated with 
all this deference? ”’ 

‘* It’s somewhat too late in the day to ask 
who and what the man is of whom every so- 
ciety in Europe contests the possession.”’ 

‘‘My dear Mark, be reasonable. What 
have we to do just now with all the courtly 
flatteries that have been extended to your dis- 
tinguished friend, or the thousand and one 
princesses he might have married? What I 
want is, that he shouldn’t, first of all, make 
a great scandal ; amd, secondly, shoot a very 
worthy old neighbor, whose worst sin is be- 
ing very tiresome.” 

«¢ And what I want is, first, that Maitland 
shouldn’t carry away from this country such 
an impression that he’d never endure the 
thought of revisiting it; and, secondly, I 
want to go to bed, and so good-night.”’ 

‘* Mark, one word—only one!”’ cried she ; 
but he was gone ; the bang of a heavy door 
resounded, and then a deep silence. showed 
she was alone. 

Maitland watched her as she paced the 
terrace from end to end with impatient steps. 
There was a secret pleasure in his heart as 
he marked all the agitation that moved her, 
and thought. what a share he himself had 
in itall. At last she withdrew within the 
room ; but the opening and shutting of a door 
followed, and he surmised that she had passed 
out. While he was disputing with himeelf 
whether she might have followed Mark to his 
room, he heard a footstep on the gravel, and 
raw that she was standing and tapping with 
her finger on the window of his chamber. 
Maitland hurried eagerly back. ‘ Is it pos- 


sible that I see you here, Mrs. Trafford,’’ 
cried he, ‘‘ at this hour?” 
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She started, and for a moment seemed too 
much overcome to answer, when she said, 
‘** You may believe that it is no light cause 
brings me ; and even now I tremble at what 
Tam doing ; but I have begun, and I’ll go 
on. Let us walk this way, for I want to 
speak with you.”’ 

‘* Will you take my arm? ’”’ said Maitland, 
but with anything of gallantry in his tone. 

‘**‘ No—yes, I will,’ said she, hurriedly ; 
and now for some paces they moved along 
side by side in silence. 

‘“« Mr. Maitland,”’ said she at last, ** a silly 
speech I made to-day at dinner has led toa 
most serious result, and Commodore Graham 
and you have quarrelled.”’ 

‘* Forgive me if I interrupt you. Nothing 
that fell from you has occasioned any rupture 
between. Commodore Graham and myeelf; 
for that I can pledge my word of honor.” 

‘** But you have quarrelled. Don’t deny 
it.” 

‘« We had a very stupid discussion, and a 
difference ; and I believe, if the commodore 
would have vouchsafed me a patient hearing, 
he would have seen that he had really nothing 
to complain of on my part. Iam quite ready 
to make the same explanation to any friend 
he will depute to receive it.’’ 

‘* It was, however, what I said about your 
driving over with Miss Rebecca Graham to 
the Burnside that led to all this?’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind, I assure you.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t care for the reason,”’ said 
she, impatiently ; ‘* but you have had a quar- 
rel, and are about to settle it by a duel. | 
have no doubt,”’ continued she, more rapidly, 
‘* that you, Mr. Maitland, can treat this sort 
of thing very lightly. I suppose it is a part 
of your code as man of the world to do 80: 
but this old man is a father; his life, how- 
ever little you may think of it, is of very 
great consequence to his family ; he is an old 
friend and neighbor whom we all care for, 
and any mishap that might befall him would 
be a calamity to us all.” 

‘« Pray continue,”’ said he, softly ; Iam 
giving you all my attention. Having given 
the sketch of one of so much value to his 
friends, I am waiting now to hear of the 
other whom nobody is interested for.’’ 

‘¢This is no time for sarcasm, however 
witty, Mr. Maitland; and I am sure your bet- 
ter feeling will tell you that I could not have 





come here to listen to it. Do not be offended 
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with me for my bluntness, nor refuse what, ‘‘ Do you mean to say that, with all your 


T have asked you.” ‘tact and cleverness, you cannot find a means 
‘You have not asked avything from me,”’ of showing that you have been misappre- 
said he, smiling. | hended ; that you are deeply mortified at be- 


** Well, I will now,” said she, with more ing misunderstood; that by an expression of 
courage in her tone; ‘1 will ask you not to great humility— Do you know how to be 
go any farther in this affair,—to pledge your | humble?” 
word to ine that it shall stop here.”’ . “TI can be abject,” said he, with a peculiar 

‘* Remember I am but one ; any promise I smile. 
may make you can only take effect with the | | ‘IT should really like to see you abject! “’ 
concurrence of:another.”’ said she, laughingly. 

‘I know nothing—I want to know noth! ** Do so then,” cried he, dropping on his 
ing—of these subtleties ; tell me flatly you'll knee before her, while he still held her hand, 
not give this old mana meeting.”’ , but with a very different tone of voice—a 

““T will, if you’ll only say how I am to. voice now tremulous with earnest feeling— 
avoid it. No,no; donot beangry with me,” continued, “ there can be no humility deeper 
said he, slightly touching the hand that than that with which I ask your forgiveness 
rested on his arm. ‘I'd do far more than for one word Ispoke to you thisevening. If 
this to win one, even the faintest smile, that | you but knew all the misery it has caused 
ever said, ‘I thank you;’ but there is a me!” 
difficulty here. You don’t know with what, ‘* Mr. Maitland, this mockery is a just re- 
he charges me.” ‘ buke for my presence here. If I had not 

‘* Perhaps I suspect it.”’ _ stooped to such a step, you would never have 

‘Tt is that, after paying most marked at- : dared this! ”’ 
tention to his daughter, I have suddenly; ‘It is no mockery to say what my heart is 
ceased to follow up my suit, and declared full of, and what you will not deny you have 
that I meant nothing by it.’ ‘read there. No, Alice, you may reject my 

** Well?” said she, quietly. ‘love; you cannot pretend to ignore it.”’ 

“* Well,” repeated he. ‘Surely, no one | Though she started as he called her Alice, 
knows better than you that there was no shesaid nothing, but only withdrew her hand. 
foundation for this.’’ | At last she said, ‘‘ I don’t think this is very 

**[! how should I know it?” , generous of you. I came to ask a great fa- 

‘* At all events,”’ replied he, with some ir- vor at your hands, and you would place me 
ritation of manner, ‘* you couldn’t believe it.’’ in a position not to accept it.” 

“*T declare I don’t know,”’ said she, hes- *‘ So far from that,’* said he, rising, “I 
itatingly ; for the spirit of drollery had got distinctly tell you that I place all, even my 
the better even of the deep interest of the honor at your fect, and without one shadow 
moment,—* I declare I don’t know, Mr. of a condition. You say you came here to ask 
Maitland. ‘There is a charm in the manner | mea favor, and my answer is that I accord 

of an unsophisticated country girl which men whatever you ask, and make no favor of it. 
of the world are often the very first to ac- Now what is it you wish me to do?” 


knowledge.” i ** It’s very hard not to believe you sincere 
‘Charming unsophistication!’’ mattered when you speak in this way,’’ said she, ina 
he, half aloud. | low voice. 


** At ail events, Mr. Maitland, it is no rea-, ‘‘ Don’t try,’’ said he, in the same low tone. 
son that because you don’t admire a young. ‘ You promise me, then, that nothing shail 
lady, you are to shoot her papa.” ‘ come of this? ’’ 

“Tow delightfully illogical you are!’ ‘+ I do,”’ said he, seriously. 
said he, and, strangely enough, there was an ‘* And that you will make any amends the 
honest admiration in the way he said it. ,commodore’s friend may suggest? Come, | 

‘I don’t want: to convince, sir; I want to come,’’ said she, laughing, ‘I never meant 
be obeyed. What I insist upon is, that this ! that you were to marry the young lady.” 
matter shall end here. Do you mind, Mr.; ‘* really don’t know how far you were go- 
Maitland,—that it end here? ”’ ing to put my devotion to the test.’’ 

‘* Only show me how, and I obey you.” The pleasantness with which he spoke thie 
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so amused her that she broke again into 


laughter, and laughed heartily too. ‘* Con- 
fess,’’ said she, at last—*‘ confess it’s the only 
scrape you did not see your way out of! ” 

‘Tam ready to confess it’s the only occa- 
sion in my life in which I had to place my 
honor in the hands of a lady.” 

** Well, let us see if a lady cannot be as 
adroit as a gentleman in such an affair ; and 
now, a8 you are in my hands, Mr. Maitland, 
—completely in my hands,—I am peremptory, 
and my first orders are, that you keep close 
arrest. Raikes will sce’ that you are duly 
fed, and that you have your letters and the 
newspapers ; but mind, on any account, no 
visitors, without my express leave: do you 
hear me, sir?”’ ; 

**T do; and all I would say is this, that if 
the tables should ever turn, and it would be 
my place to impose conditions, take my word 
for it, I’ll be just as absolute. Do you hear 
me, madam? ”’ 

**} do; and I don’t understand, and 1 
don’t want to understand you,”’ said she, in 
some confusion. ‘‘ Now, good-by. It is al- 
most day. I declare that gray streak there 
is daybreak ! ”’ 

** Oli, Alice, if you would let me say one 
word—only one—before we part!” 

“<I will not, Mr. Maitland ; and for this 
reason,—that | intend we shall meet again.” 

‘* Be it so,’’ said he, sadly, and turned 
away. After he had walked a few paces, he 
stopped and turned round; but she was al- 
ready gone,—how and in what direction, he 
knew not. He hurried first one way, then 
another, but without success. If she had 
passed into the house,—and of course she 
had,—with what speed she must have gone! 
Thoughtful, but not unhappy, he returned to 
his room, if not fully assured that he had 
done what was wisest, well disposed to hope 
favorably for the future. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
JEALOUS TRIALS, 

Waen Mrs. Maxwell learned in the morn- 
ing that Mr. Maitland was indisposed and 
could not leave his room, that the commodore 
had gone eff in the night, and Mark and Mrs. 
Trafford had started by daybreak, her ae 
ment became 60 insupportable that she has- 
tened from one of her guests to the other, 
vainly asking them to explain these myste- 
ries. 
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‘* What a fidgety old woman she is ! ”’ said 
Beck Graham, who had gone over to Bella 
Lyle, then a prisoner in her room froma 
slight cold. She has been rushing over the 
whole house inquiring if it be possible that 
my father has run away with Alice, that your 
brother is in pursuit of them, and Mr. Mait- 
land taken poison in a moment of despair. 
At all events, she has set every one guessing 
and gossiping at such a rate that all thought 
of archery is forgotten, and even our private 
theatricals have lost their interest in presence 
of this real drama.”’ 

‘* How absurd! ’’ said Bella, languidly. 

‘* Yes, it’s very absurd to fill one’s house 
with company, and give them no better 
amusement than the chit-chat of a boarding- 
house. I declare I have no patience with 
her!” 

‘* Where did your father go? ”’ 

‘* He went over to Port Graham. He sud- 
denly bethought him of a lease—I think it 
was a lease—he ought to have sent off by post ; 
and he was so eager about it that he started 
without saying good-by. And Mark—what 
of him and Alice? ’’ 

‘‘ There’s all the information 1 can give 
you ;”’ and she handed her a card with one 
line in pencil; ‘* Good-by tiJl evening, Bella. 
You were asleep when I came in.—Atice.”’ 

‘* How charmingly mysterious! And you 
have no idea where they’ve gone? ”’ 

‘* Not ‘the faintest; except, perhaps, back 
to the Abbey for some costumes that they 
wanted for that ‘ great tableau.’ ’’ 

** I don’t think s0,”’ said she, bluntly. “I 
suspect—shall I tell you what I suspect? 
But it’s just as likely you'll be angry, for you 
Lyles will never hear anything said of one of 
you. Yes, you may smile, my dear ; but it’s 
well known, and I’m not the first who has 
said it,” 

‘< If that be true, Beck, it were best not to 
speak of people who are so excessively thin- 
skinned.”’ 

**T don’t know that. I don’t see why you 
are to be indulged any more than your neigh- 
bors. [ suppose every one must take his 


share of that sort of thing.”’ 

Bella merely smiled, and Rebecca contin- 
ued, ‘* What I was going to say was this,— 
and of course you are at liberty to dissent 
from it if you like,—that however clever a 
tactician your sister is, Saily and I saw her 
plan of campaign at once. Yes, dear, if you 
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had been at dinner yesterday you’d have heard room ready, and cleared everything out of 
a very silly project thrown out about my be- the small store-closet at the back, and broke 
ing sent over to fetch Tony Butler, under the open a door between the two, so as to make a 
escort of Mr. Norman Maitland. Notthat it dressing-room for him, and we had it neatly 
would have shocked me, or frightened mein papered, and made it really very nice. We 
the least ; I don’t pretend that; but as Mr. | put up that water-colored sketch of Sally and 
Maitland had paid me certain attentions at myself making hay, and papa leaning over 
Lyle Abbey,—you look quite incredulous, my the gate; and the little drawing of papa re- 
dear, but it is simply the fact,—and so hav- ceiving the French commander’s sword on the 
ing, a8 I said, made these advances to me, | quarter-deck of the Malabar : in fact, it was 
there would have been considerable awkward- as neat as could be; but he nevercame. No, 
ness in our going off together a drive of sev-| my dear,—never.”’ 
eral hours without knowing—without any} ‘+ How was that?”’ 
understanding’’— She hesitated for the; ‘* You shall hear—that is, you shall hear 
right word, and Bella added, ‘* A quoi s’en-| what followed, for explantaion I have none 
tenir, in fact.’ to give you. Mr. Maitland was to have come 
‘‘T don’t know exactly what that means, over on the Wednesday following to dinner. 
Bella; but in plain English, I wished to be | Papa said five, and he promised to be punc- 
sure of what he intended. My dear child, | tual; but he never came, nor did he send one 
though that smile becomes you vastly, it also | line of apology. This may he some new-fan- 
seems to imply that you are laughing at my | gled politeness,—the latest thing in that fash- 
extreme simplicity, or my extreme vanity, or | ionable world he lives in ; but still I cannot 
both.’’ believe it is practised by well-bred people. 
Bella’s smile faded slowly away, buta slight | Be that as it may, my dear, we never saw 
motion of the angle of the mouth showed | him again till yesterday, when he passed us 
that it was not without an effort she was in yoursister’s fine carriage-and-four, he loll- 
grave. ing back this way, and making a little ges- 
‘*T am quite aware,”’ resumed Beck, ‘‘ that | ture, so, with his hand as he swept past, 
it requires some credulity to believe that one | leaving us in a cloud of dust that totally pre- 
like myself could have attracted any notice | cluded him from seeing whether we had re- 
when seen in the same company witlf Alice | turned his courtesy—ifhe cared for it. That’s 
Lyle—Trafford, I mean—and her sister ; but | not all,’’ said she, laying her hand on Bella’s 
the caprice of men, my dear, will explain|arm. ‘The first thing he does on his arrival 
anything. At all events, the fact is there,| here is to take papa’s rooms. Well, you 
whether one can explain it or not; and to| know what I mean,—the rooms papa always 
prove it, papa spoke to Mr. Maitland on the | occupies here; and when Raikes remarks, 
morning we came away from the Abbey, but |‘ These are always kept for Commodore Gra- 
so hurriedly—for the car was at the door, | ham, sir; they go by the name of the Com- 
and we were seated on it—that all he could | modore’s Quarters,’ his reply is, ‘ They’ll 
manage to say was, that if Mr. Maitland|be better known hereafter as Mr. Norman 
would come over to Port Graham and satisfy | Maitland’s, Mr. Raikes.’ Word for word 
him on certain points—the usual ones, I sup- | what he said; Raikes told me himself! As 
pose—that—that, in short, the matter. was | for papa, he was furious: he ordered the car 
one which did not offer insurmountable ob-| to the door, and dashed into our room, and. 
stacles. All this sounds very strange to your | told Sally to put all the things up again,—- 
ears, my dear; but it is strictly true, every | that we were going off. I assure you it was 
word of it.” no easy matter to calm him down. You have 
‘‘T cannot doubt whatever you tell me,” | no idea how violent he is in one of these tem-. 
said Bella; and now she spoke with a very | pers; but we managed at last to persuade him 
marked gravity. that it was a mere accident, and Sally began 
‘‘ Away we went,” said Rebecca, who had | telling him the wonderful things she had. 
now got into the sing-song tone of a regular | heard about Maitland from Mrs. Chetwyn,. 
narrator—‘‘ away we went, our first care on| his fortune and his family, and what not. 
getting back home being to prepare for Mr.} At last he consented to take the Chetwyns’ 
Maitland’s visit: We got the little green-| rooms, and down we went to meet Mr. Mait- 
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Jand,—I own, not exactly certain on what 
terms it was to be. Cordial is no name for it, 
Bella: he was—I wont call it affectionate— 
but [almost might: he held my hand so long 
that I was forced to draw it away, and then 
he gave a little final squeeze in the parting, 
and a look that said very plainly, ‘We at 
least understand each other.’ It was at that 
instant, my dear, Alice opened the cam- 
ign.” 

«Alice! What had Alice to do with 
it?” . 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing whatever by right, 
but everything, if you admit interference and 
—well, I’ll not say a stronger word to her 
own sister. I'll keep just to fact, and leave 
the commentary on this to yourself. She 
crosses the drawing-room,—the whole width 
of the large drawing-room,—and, sweeping 
grandly past us in that fine Queen-of-Sheba 
style she does so well, she throws her head 
back—it was that stupid portrait-painter, 
Hillyer, told her ‘it gave action to the fea- 
tures ’—and says, ‘Take me in to dinner ; 
will you?’ But she was foiled; old Mrs. 
Maxwell had already bespoke him. I hope 
you're satisfied now, Bella, that this is no 
dream of mine.” 

‘* But I cannot see any great mischief in it 
either.” 

‘* Possibly not. I have not said that there 
was. Sally’s no fool, however, and her re- 
mark was, ‘ There’s nothing so treacherous 
as a widow.’ ”’ 

Bella could not contain herself any longer, 
but laughed heartily at this profound senti- 
ment. 

‘* Of course, we do not expect you to see 
this with our eyes, Bella ; but we’re not blind 
for all that! Later on came the project for 
fetching over Tony Butler, when Alice sug- 
gested that Mr. Maitland was to drive me 
over to the Burnside ”’— 

** Was that so very ungenerous, then?”’ 

‘*In the way it was done my dear—in the 
way it wasdone. In that ha! ha! ha! man- 
ner, as though to say ‘ Hadn't you both 
better go off on a lark to-morrow that will 
set us all talking of you ?”’ 

‘No, no! I'll not listen to this,’’ cried 
Bella, angrily ; ‘‘ these are not motives to at- 
tribute to my sister.’’ 

** Ask herself ; let her deny it, that’s all ; 
but, as Sally eaye, ‘ There’s no playing against 
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a widow, because she knows every card in 
your hand.’”’ 

‘¢T really had no idea they were so dan- 
gerous,’’ said Bella, recovering all her good- 
humor again. 

‘You may perhaps find it out one day. 
Mind, I’m not saying Alice is not very hand- 
some, and has not the biggest blue eyes in the 
world, which she certainly does not make 
smaller in the way she uses them; or that 
any one has a finer figure, though some do 
contrive to move through a room without 
catching in the harp or upsetting the china. 
Men, I take it, are the best judges, and they 
call her perfection.” 

‘‘They cannot think her more beautiful 
than she is.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, dear; and as you are 60 
like as to be constantly mistaken ’’— 

“Oh, Beck ! surely, this is not fair ! ’? said 
she, and so imploringly that the other’s voice 
softened down as she said,— 

‘« ] never meant to be rude; but my head 
is gone wild to-day ; for, after all, when mat- 
ters had gone so far, Alice had no right to 
come in in this fashion ; and, as Sally says, 
‘ Why did she never encourage him till she 
saw his attentions addressed to another ?’”’ 

“T never perceived that she gave Mr. 
Maitland any encouragement. Yes, you may 
hold up your hands, Beck, and open your 
eyes very wide ; but I repeat what I have 
said,” 

‘That's a matter of taste, I suppose,”’ 
said Beck, with some irritation, ‘ There are 
various sorts of encouragements: as Sally 
says, ‘A look will go further with one than 
a lock of your hair with another.’ ’’ 

‘« But really Sally would seem to have a 
wisdom like Solomon’s on these subjects,” 
said Bella. 

‘* Yes ; and what’s more, she has acquired 
it without any risk or peril. She had nei- 
ther to drive half over a county with a gen- 
tleman alone, or pass a good share of a night 
walking with him in the alleys of a garden.” 

‘*What do you mean by this?” asked 
Bella, angrily. 

‘** Ask Alice; she'll be here, I suppose, 
this evening; and I’m sure she'll be de- 
lighted to satisfy all your sisterly anxiety.” 

“ But one word, Beck—just one word, be- 
fore you go!” 

‘‘ Not a syllable, I have said now what I 
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rigidly promised Sally not to mention when 
I came in here. You got it out of me ina 
moment of irritation, and I know well what’s 
in store fur me when I confess it; 80 good- 
by.” 

“ But, Beck ’— 

“Don’t make yourself cough, dear; lie 
down and keep your shawl round you. If I 
thought you were so feverish, I’d not have 
come over to torment you—good-by ;’’ and 
resisting all Bella’s entreaties and prayers, 
Beck arose and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BESIDE THE HEARTH. 

As Tony sat at tea with his mother, Janet 
rushed in to say that Dr. Stewart had just 
come home with his daughter, and that she 
seemed very weak and ill—* daunie-like,” as 
Janet said, ‘‘and naething like the braw 
lassie that left this twa years ago. They had 
to help her out o’ the stage, and if it hadna 
been that Mrs, Harley had gi’en her a glass 
o’ gooseberry wine, she wad hae fainted.” 
Janet saw it all; for she had gone into Col- 
eraine, and the doctor gave her a seat back 
with himself and his daughter. 

“Poor girl! Andisshe much changed?” 
asked Mrs. Butler. 

‘‘She’s no that changed that I wudna 
know her,’’ said Janet, “and that’s all. 
She has no color in her cheeks, nor mirth in 
her een; and instead of her merry laugh, 
that set everybody off, she just got a little 
faint smile that’s mair sad than onything 
else.” 

‘© Of course she’s weak ; she’s had a bad 
fever, and she’s now come off a long jour- 
uey,’’ said Tony, in a sort of rough, discon- 
tented voice. 

“Ay,” muttered Janet ; “but I doubt 
she’ll never be the same she was.”’ 

“*To be sure you do,” broke in Tony, 
rudely. “You wouldn’t belong to your 
county here if you didn’t look at the black- 
est side of everything. This end of our 
island is as cheerful in its population as it 
is in scenery; and whenever we haven’t a 
death in a cabin, we stroll out to see if there’s 
no sign of a shipwreck on the coast.” 

“ No sucha thing, Master Tony! He that 
made us made us like ither folk ; and we’re 
no worse or better than our neighbors.” 

‘“‘What about the letters, Janet? Did 
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you tell the postmaster that they’re very ir- 
regular down here?” asked Mrs. Butler. 

‘‘T did, ma’am, and he said you’re no warse 
off than others ; that when the Lord sends 
floods, and the waters rise, human means is 
a’ that we have; and if the boy couldna 
swim, the leather bag wi’ the letters wou! 
hae gi’en him little help.” 

“ And couldn’t he have told ye all that 
without canting ’°— 

“Tony, Tony!” broke in his mother, re- 
provingly. ‘This is not the way to bear 
these things, and I will not hear it.” 

‘Don’t be angry, little mother,’’ said he, 
taking her hand between both his own. ‘I 
know how rough and ill-tempered I have 
grown of late, and, though it frets me sorely, 
I can no more throw it off than I could a 
fever.”’ 

‘¢ You'll be soon yourself again, my poor 
Tony. Your dear father had his days when 
none dare go near him but myself; and I re- 
member well Sir Archy Cole, who was the 
general, and commanded in Stirling, saying 
to me, ‘I wish, Mrs. Butler, you would get 
me the sick return off Wat’s table; for he’s 
in one of his tantrums to-day, and the adju- 
tant has not courage to face him.’ Many 
and many a time I laughed to myself over 
that.’’ 

*¢ And did you tell this to my father?” 

“No, Tony,” said she, with a little dry 
laugh ; ‘* I didn’t do that! The colonel was 
a good man, and a God-fearing man ; but if 
he had thought that anything was said or 
done because of certain traits or marks in his 
own nature, he’d have been little better than 
a tiger.” 

Tony pondered, or seemed to ponder, over 
her words, and sat for some time with his 
head between his hands. At last he arose 
hastily, and said, “I think I'll go over to the 
Burnside and see the doctor, and I’ll take 
him that brace of birds I shot to-day.” 

‘« It’s a cold night, Tony.”’ 

‘* What of that, mother? If one waits for 
fine weather in this climate, I’d like to know 
when he’d go out.” 

“There you are railing again, Tony, and 
you must not fall into it as a habit, as peo- 
ple do with profane swearing, so that they 
cannot utter a word without blaspheming.”’ 

“ Well, the country is beautiful; the 
weather is more 60; the night is a summer 
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one, and [ myself am the most jolly, light- 
hearted young fellow from this to anywhere 
you like. Will that do, little mother?” 
and he threw his arm around her, and kissed 
her fondly. ‘They’ve got a colt up there 
at Sir Arthur's that no one can break; but 
if you saw him in the paddock, you'd say 
there was the making of a strong, active 
horse in him; and Wylie, the head groom, 
says he’d just let him alone, for that some 
horses ‘ break themselves.’ Do you know, 
mother, I half suspect I am myself one of 
these unruly cattle, and the best way would 
be, never to put a cavesson on me? ” 
_ Mrs. Butler had not the vaguest conception 
of what a cavesson meant ; but she eaid, ‘ 1’I1 
not put that nor anything like it on you, 
Tony ; and I'll just believe that the son of a 
loyal gentleman will do nothing to dishonor 
a good name.” 

** That’s right ; there you’ve hit it, mother ; 
now wWe understand each other,’’ cried he, 
boldly. ‘I’m to tell the doctor that we ex- 
pect him and Dolly to dine with us on Mon- 
day. Aint 1?” 

‘** Monday or Tuesday, or whenever Dolly 
is well enough to come.” 

“ T was thinking that possibly Skeffy would 
arrive by Tuesday.” 

“So he might, Tony, and that would 
be nice company for him—the doctor and 
Dolly.” 

There was something positively comic in 
the expression of Tony’s face as he heard 
this speech, uttered in all the simplicity of 
good faith: but he forebore to reply, and, 
throwing a plaid across his shoulders, gave 
his habitual little nod of good-by, and went 
out. It was a cold, starlit night—far colder 
on the sea-shore than in the sheltered valleys 
inland. Tony, however, took little heed of 
this ; his thoughts were bent upon whither 
he was going; while between times his 
mother’s last words would flash across him, 
_ and once he actually laughed aloud as he 
said, ‘* Nice company for Skeffy! Poor 
mother little knows what company he keeps, 
and what fine folk he lives with.” 

The minister’s cottage lay at the foot of a 
little hill, beside a small stream or burn,—a 
lonesome spot enough, and more than usually 
dreary in the winter season; but as Tony 
drew nigh, he could make out the mellow 
glow of a good fire as the gleam, stealing 
between the ill-closed shutters, fell upon 





the gravel without. ‘I suppose,’’ muttered 
Tony, ** she’s right glad to be at home again, 
humble as itis ;’’ and then came another, but 
not so pleasant, thought—** but why did she 
tome back so suddenly ? why did she take this 
long journey in such a season, and she 60 
weak and ill?”’ Tle had his own dark mis- 
givings about this; but he had not the cour- 
age to face them, even to himself; and now 
he crept up to the window and looked in. 

A good fire blazed on the hearth, and at 
one side of it, deep in his old leather chair,— 
the one piece of luxury the room possessed,— 
the minister lay fast asleep, while opposite 
to him, on a low stool, sat Dolly, her head 
resting on the arm of a chair atherside. If 
her closely-cropped hair and thin, wan face 
gave her a look of exceeding youthfulness, 
the thin hand that hung -down at her side 
told of suffering and sickness. A book had 
fallen from her fingers ; but her gaze was bent 
upon the burning log before her—mayhap in 
unconsciousness ; mayhapshe thoughtsheread 
there something that revealed the future. 

Lifting the latech—there was no lock, nor 
was any needed —of the front-door, Tony 
moved stealthily along the little passage, 
turned the handle of the door, and on tiptoe 
moved across the room unseen by Dolly, and 
unheard. As his hand touched the chair on 
which her head leaned, she looked up and 
saw him. She did not start nor cry out, but 
a deep crimson blush covered her face and 
her temples, and spread over her throat. 

‘‘ TIush!”’ said she, in a whisper, as she 
gave him her hand without rising: ‘* hush! 
he’s very tired and weary ; don’t awake him.”’ 

**T’ll not awake him,’’ whispered Tony, as 
he slid into the chair, still holding her hand, 
and bending down his head till it leaned 
against her brow. ‘* And howare you, dear 
Dolly? are you getting quite strong again? ”’ 

‘* Not yet awhile,” said she, with a faint 
shadow of a smile; ‘* but I suppose I shall 
soon. It was very kind of you to come over 
so soon ; and it’s a severe night too. How 
is Mrs. Butler? ”’ 

‘‘ Well and hearty ; she sent you scores of 
loves ; if it was like long ago, I’d have said 
kisses, too,” said he, laughing. But Dolly 
never smiled ; a grave, sad look indeed came 
over her, and she turned her head away. 

‘*T was so glad to hear of your coming 
home, dear Dolly. I can’t tell you how 
dreary the Burnside seems without you. 
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Ay, pale as you are, you make it look bright 
and cheery atonce. It was a sudden thought; 
wasn’t it? ” 

*T believe it was; but we'll talk of it all 
another time. Tell meof home. Janet says 
it’s all as I left it: is it so?” 

‘« T suspect it is. What changes did you 
look for ?”’ 

‘* I scarcely know. I believe when one be- 
gins to brood over one’s own thoughts, one 
thinks the world without ought to take on 
the same dull, cold coloring. Haven’t you 
felt that?’’ 

** T don’t know—T may ; but I’m not much 
given to brooding. But how comes it that 
you, the lightest-hearted girl that ever lived 
—what makes you low-spirited ?”’ 

‘+ First of all, Tony, I have been ill; then 
I have been away from home; but come, I 
have not come back to complain and mourn. 
Tell me of your friends and neighbors. How 
are all at the Abbey? We’ll begin with the 
grand folk.’ 

‘¢T know little of them; I haven’t been 
there since I saw you last.” 

** And how is that, Tony? You used to 
live at the Abbey when I was here long ago.”’ 

‘* Well, it isas [ tell you. Except Alice 
Trafford,—and that only in a carriage, to ex- 
change a word as she passed, —I have not seen 
one of the Lyles for several weeks.”’ 

‘¢ And didn’t she reproach you? Didn’t 
she remark on your estrangement? ”* 

‘She said something—TI forget what,” 
said he, impatiently. 

** And what sort of an excuse did you 
make?” 

‘““T don’t remember. I suppose I blun- 
dered out something about being. engaged or 
occupied. It was not of much consequence 
anyhow, for she didn’t attach any importance 
to my absence.”’ 

‘* Don’t say that, Tony ; for I remember my 
father saying in one of his letters, that he 
met Sir Arthur at the fair of Ballymena, and 
that he said, ‘ If you shuld see Tony, doctor, 
tell him I’m hunting for him everywhere ; 
for I have to buy some young stock. If I 
du it without Tony Butler's advice, I shall 
have the whole family upon me.’ ”’ 

“That’s easy enough to understand. I 
was very useful, and they were very kind; 
but I faney that each of us got tired of his 
part.” 

‘They were stanch and good friends to 
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you, Tony. I’m sorry you’ve given them 
up,”’ said she, sorrowfully. 

“What if it was they that gave me up? 
I mean, what if I found the conditions upon 
which I went there were such as I could not 
stoop to? Don’t ask me any more about it ; 
I have never let a word about it escape my 
lips, and I am ashamed now to hear myself 
talk of it.’ 

‘* Even to me, Tony—to sister DoMy ?”’ 

‘¢That’s true; so you are my dear, dear 
sister,”? said he, and he stooped and kissed 
her forehead ; ‘* and you shall hear it all, and 
how it happened.” 

Tony began his narrative of that passage 
with Mark Lyle with which our reader is al- 
ready acquainted, little noticing that to the 
deep scarlet that at first suffused Dolly’s 
cheeks, a leaden pallor had succeeded, and 
that she lay, with half-closed eyes, in utter 
unconsciousness of what he was saying. 

‘* This, of course,”’ said Tony, as his story 
flowed on—*‘ this, of course, was more than 
I could bear, so I hurried home, not quite 
clear what was best to be done. I hadn't 
you, Dolly, to consult, you know ; ’’ he looked 
down as he said this, and saw that a great 
tear lay on her cheek, and that she seemed 
fainting. ‘‘ Dolly, my dear—my own dear 
Dolly,’’ whispered he, ‘* are you ill—are you 
faint?” 

‘Lay my head back against the wall,” 
sighed she in a weak voice; ‘it’s passing 
off.’? 

‘<It was this great fire, 1 suppose,’’ said 
Tony, as he knelt down beside her, and bathed 
her temples with some eold water that stood 
near. ‘Coming out of the cold air, a fire 
will do that.” 

‘* Yes, ’’ said she, trying to smile; ‘it was 
that.’’ 

‘<I thought so,”’ said he, rather proud of 
his acuteness. ‘* Let me settle you comfort- 
ably here,” and he lifted her up in his strong 
arms, and placed her in the chair where he 
had been sitting. ‘‘ Dear me, Dolly, how 
light you are!” 

She shook her head, but gave a smile at the 
same time of mingled melancholy and sweet- 
ness. 

‘‘ I'd never have believed you could be 60 
light ; but you’ll see what home and native 
air will do,’’ added he, quickly, and ashamed 
of his own want of tact. ‘* My little mother, 
too, is such a nurse, I'll be sworn that before 
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a month’s over, you'll be skipping over the 
rocks, or helping me to launch the coble, like 
long ago; wont you, Dolly?” 

*¢ Go on with what you were telling me,”’ 
she said faintly. 

‘*‘ Where was? I forget where I stopped. 
Oh, yes; I remember it now. I went home 
as quick as I could, and I wrote Mark Lyle 
a letter. I know you'll laugh at the notion of 
a letter by my hand; but I think I said what I 
wanted to say. I didn’t want to disclaim all 
that I owed his family; indeed, I never felt 
so deeply the kindness they had shown me as 
at the moment I was relinquishing it for- 
ever; but I told him that, if he presumed, 
on the score of that feeling, to treat me like 
some humble hanger-on of his house, I’d beg 
to remind him that by birth at least I was 
fully his equal. That was the substance of 
it; but I wont say that it was conveyed in 
the purest and best style.” 

‘© What did he reply?” 

‘* Nothing—-not one line. I ought to say 
that I started for England almost immedi- 
ately after; but he took no notice of me 
when I came back, and we never met since.”’ 

‘* And his sisters,—do yon suspect that they 
know of this letter of yours?” 

“IT cannot tell; but I suppose not. It’s 
not likely Mark would speak of it.”” 

‘* How, then, do they regard your abstain- 
ing from calling there? ’’ 

*¢ As a caprice, I suppose. They always 
thought me a wayward, uncertain sort of fel- 
low. It’sa habit your well-off people have, 
to look on their poorer friends as queer and 
odd and eccentric—eh, Dolly?” 

‘* There’s some truth in the remark, Tony,” 
said she, smiling ; ‘‘ but I scarcely expected 
to hear you come out as a moralist.’’ 

‘¢ That’s because, like the rest of the world, 
you don’t estimate me at my true value. I 
have a great vein of reflection or reflectiveness 
—which is it, Dolly ? but it’s the deepest of 
the two—in me, if people only knew it.” 

‘You havea great vein of kind-heartedness, 
and you are a good son to a good mother,” 
said she, as a pink blush tinged her cheek, 
‘* and I like that better.” 

It was plain that the praise had touched 
him, and deeply too, for he drew his hand 
across his eyes, and his lip trembled as he 
said, ‘* It was just about that dear mother I 
wanted to epeak to you, Dolly. You know 
I’m going away?” 





‘‘ My father told me,”’ said she with a nod 
of her head. 

‘* And though, of course, I may manage a 
short leave now and then to come over and 
see her, she’ll be greatly alone. Now, Dolly, 
you know how she loves you—how happy she 
always is when you come over to us. Will 
you promise me that you'll often do s0? 
You used to think nothing of the walk long 
ago, and when you get strong and hearty 
again, you’ll not think more of it. It would 
be such a comfort to me, when I’m far away, to 
feel that you were sitting beside her—reading 
to her, perhaps, or settling those flowers she’s 
so fond of. Ah, Dolly, I'll have that window 
that looks out on the White Rocks in my 
mind, and you sitting at it, many and many 
a day, when I’ll be hundreds of miles off.”’ 

‘**T love. your mother dearly, Tony; she 
has been like a mother to myself for many a 
year, and it would be a great happiness to 
me to be with her ; but don’t forget, Tony,”’ 
—and she tried to smile as she spoke,—** don’t 
forget that I’ll have to go seek my fortune 
also.” 

‘* And aren’t you come to live at home now 
for good?” 

She shook her head with a sorrowful mean- 
ing, and said, ‘* I’m afraid not, Tony. My 
dear, dear father does not grow richer as he 
grows older, and he needs many a little com- 
fort that cannot come of his own providing, 
and you know he has none but me.”’ 

The intense sadness of the last few words 
was deepened by the swimming eyes and fel- 
tering lips of her that uttered them. 

‘* And are you going back to these M’Gru- 
ders?” 

She shook her head in negative. 

‘I’m glad of that. I’m sure they were not 
kind.” 

‘‘Nay, Tony, they were good folk, but 
after their own fashion; and they always 
strove to be just.’’ 

‘** Another word for being cruel. I'd like 
to know what’s to become of any of us in this 
world if we meet nothing better than justice. 
But why did you leave them ?—I mean, leave 
them for good and all.”’ 

She changed color hastily, and turned her 
head away, while in a low, confused manner 
she said, ** There were several reasons. I 
needn’t tell you I wasn’t strong, Tony ; and 
strength is the first element of governess 
life.” 
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‘‘T know how it came about,’’ broke in } 


Tony. ‘Don’t deny it—don’t, Dolly. It 
was all my fault.” 

‘‘ Don’t speak so loud, Tony,” whispered 
she, cautiously. 

‘Tt all came of that night I dined at Rich- 
mond. But if he hadn’t struck at me ’’— 

‘‘ Who struck at you, Tony, my man?” 
said the old minister, waking up. ‘ He 
wasna over-gifted with prudence whoever did 
it, that I maun say ; and how is Mrs. Butler, 
and how are you yourself? ”’ 

‘« Bravely, sir, both of us. I’ve hada long 
chat with Dolly over the fire, and I fear I 
must be going now. I’ve brought you a 
brace of woodcocks, and a message from my 
mother about not forgetting to dine with us 
on Monday.” 

**T don’t know about that, Tony. The 
Jasaie yonder is very weak just yet.” 

‘+ But after a little rest,eh, Dolly? Don’t 
you think you’d be strong enough to stroll 
over by Monday? Then Tuesday be it.’’ 

*¢ We'll bide and see, Tony—we’ll bide and 
see. I'll be able, perhaps, to tell you after 
meeting to-morrow; not that you’re very 
reg’lar in attendance, Maister Tony ; I mean 
to have a word or two with you about that 
one of these days.” 

‘* All right, sir,’ said Tony. ‘Ifyou and 
Dolly come over to us on Monday, you may 
put me on the cutty-stool if you like after- 
ward ;’’ and with that he was gone. 

‘¢ And all this has been my doing,” thought 
Tony, as he wended his way homeward. ‘I 
have lost to this poor girl the means by which 
she was earning her own livelihood, and 
aiding to make her father’s life more com- 
fortable! I must make her tell me how it 
all came about, and why they made her pay 
the penalty of my fault. Not very fair that 
for people so just as they are. And to 
think,’’ added he, aloud, after a pause—‘‘to 
think it was but the other day I was saying 
to myself, * What can people mean when they 
talk of this weary world—this life of care and 
toil and anxiety ?’—and already I feel as if I 
stood on the threshold, and peeped in, and 
saw it all: but, to be sure, at that time I was 
cantering along the strand with Alice, and 
now—and now, I am plodding along a dark 
road, with a hot brain and a heavy heart to 
tell me that sorrow is sown broadcast, and 
none can escape it.’ 

All was still at the cottage when he 








reached it, and he crept gently to his room, 
and was soon asleep, forgetting cares and 
griefs, and only awaking as the strong sun- 
light fell upon his face and proclaimed the 
morning. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN UNWELCOME LETTER. 

Tu doctor had guessed aright. Tony did 
not present himself at meeting on Sunday. 
Mrs. Butler, indeed, was there, though the 
distance was more than a mile, and the day 
a raw and gusty one, with threatenings of 
snow in the air. 

‘* Are you coming with me, Tony, to hear 
the minister? it will be an interesting lecture 
to-day on the character of Ahab,’’ said she, 
opening his door a few inches. 

‘¢ I’m afraid not, mother; I’m in fora hard 
day’s work this morning. Better lose Ahab 
than lose my examination.” 

Mrs. Butler did not approve of the remark; 
but she closed the door and went her way, 
while Tony covered his table with a mass of 
books, arranged paper and pens, and then 
filling the bowl of a large Turkish pipe, sat 
himself down, as he fancied, to work, but in 
reality to weave thoughts about as profitable 
and as connected as the thin blue wreaths of 
smoke that issued from his lips, and in watch- 
ing whose wayward curls and waftings he 
continued to pass hours. 

I have often suspected—indeed, my expe- 
rience of life leads me much to the conviction 
—that for the perfect enjoyment of what is 
called one’s own company, the man of many 
resources must yield the palm to him of none ; 
and that the mere man of action, whose ex- 
istence is stir, movement, and adventure, can 
and does find his occasional hours of solitude 
more pleasurable than he who brings to his 
reveries the tormenting doubts and distrusts, 
the casuistical indecisions and the dreary dis- 
contents that so often come of much reading. 
Certainly in the former there is no strain— 
no wear and tear. He is not called on to 
breast the waves and stem the tide, but to 
float indolently down the stream without 
even remarking the scenery that clothes the 
banks. 

Tony, I fancy, was a master of his art; he 
knew how to follow upany subject in thought 
till it began to become painful, and then to 
turn his attention to the sea and some far- 
off white sail, or to the flickering leaflet of 
falling snow, tossed and drifted here and 
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there like some castaway,—a never-failing re- 
source. He could follow with his eyes the 
azure circles of smoke, and wonder which 
would outstrip the other. To fit him for the 
life of a ‘* messenger”? he had taken down 
*¢ Cook’s Voyages ;”’ but after reading a few 
pages, he laid down the book to think how 
far the voyager’s experiences could apply to 
the daily exigencies of a Foreign Office official, 
and to ask himself if he were not in reality 
laying down too wide and too extensive a 
foundation for future acquirement. ‘‘ No,’’ 
. thought he, ‘I'll not try to be any better or 
smarter than the rest. I'll just stick to the 
practical part, and here goes for Ollendorf.”’ 
Three or four sentences read—he leaned back, 
and wondered whether he would not rather 
undertake an excursion on foot to Jerusalem 
than set out on an expedition into the French 
language. As if a whole life could master 
that bulky dictionary, and transfer its con- 
tents to his poor brain! To be sure, Alice 
knew it; but Alice could learn what she 
pleased. She learned to skate in three lessons 
—and how she did it too! Who ever glided 
over the ice with such a grace,—so easy, 80 
quiet, but with such a perfection of move- 
ment! Talk of dancing—it was nothing to 
it. And couldn’t she ride? See her three 
fields off, and you’d know the ground just by 
the stride of her horse. Such a hand she 
had! But who was like Alice? 

Ah! there was the boundless prairie, to his 
thoughts, on which he might ramble forever ; 
and on that wide swelling savannah, roam- 
ing and straying, we shall now leave him, 
and turn our glance elsewhere. 

The morning service of the meeting-house 
over, Dr. Stewart proposed to walk home 
with Mrs. Butler. The exposition about 
Ahab had neither been as full nor as able as 
he had intended; but it was not his fault— 
at least only in part his fault; the sum of 
which consisted in the fact that he had broken 
through a good rule, which up to that hour 
had never met with infraction—‘*he had 
opened a post-letter on the Sabbath morn. 
This comes,’’ said he, plaintively, ‘“ of letting 
the sinfu’ things of this warld mingle wi’ the 
holier and higher ones of the warld to come. 
Corruption is aye stronger than life; and 
now I maun tell you the whole of it.”” If we 
do not strictly follow the good minister, and 
tell what he had to say in his own words, it 
is to spare our reader some time on a matter 





which may not possess the amount of interest 
to him it had for the person who narrated it. 
The matter was this: there came that morn- 
ing a letter from Mrs. M’Gruder to Dr. Stew- 
art,—a letter that almost overwhelmed him. 
The compensation to humility of station is 
generally this, that the interests of the hum- 
ble man are so lowly, so unpretending, and 
80 little obtrusive, that they seldom or never 
provoke the attention of his more fortunate 
neighbors. As with the rivulet that can 
neither float a bark nor turn a mill-wheel 
none meddles, so with the course of these 
lowly lives few concern themselves, and they 
ripple along unheeded. Many and many a 
time had the old minister hugged this thought 
to his heart; many and many a time had he 
felt that there were cares and troubles in this 
life so proud and so haughty that they dis- 
dained the thatched cabin and the humble 
roof-tree, but loved to push their way through 
crowds of courtiers, up marble stairs and 
along gilded corridors. It was then with a 
perfect shock that he came to learn that even 
they, in all their lowliness, could claim no 
exemption from common calamity. The let- 
ter began by stating that the writer, before 
putting pen to paper, had waited till Miss 
Stewart should have reached her home, so 
that no anxieties as to her health should be 
added to the pain the communication might 
cause. After this lowering commencement, 
the epistle went on to state, that the satis- 
faction which Dolly had at first given by her 
general good temper and strict attention to 
her duties, ‘‘ compensating in a great meas- 
ure for the defects in her own education and 
want of aptitude as a teacher,” soon ceased 
to be experienced, as it was found that she 
was subject to constant intervals of great de- 
pression, and even whole days when she 
seemed scarcely equal to her duties. The 
cause was not very long a secret. It wasan 
attachment she had formed to a brother of 
Mr. M’Gruder’s, who, some years younger 
than himself, had been established in Italy 
as a partner, and had now come over to Eng- 
land on business. 

Tt was not necessary to say that the writer 
had never encouraged this sentiment; on the 
contrary, she had more than remonstrated 


‘with her brother-in-law on the score of his 


attentions, and flatly declared that, if he per- 
sisted, she would do her utmost to have the 
partnership with his brother dissolved, and 
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all future intercourse at an end betwecn 
them. This led to scenes of a very violent 
nature, in which she was obliged to own her 
husband had the cruelty to take his brother’s 
side against her, and avow that Samuel was 
earning his own bread, and if .he liked to 
share it with an ‘ untochered lassie,’’ it 
should be far from him, Robert M’Gruder, 
thet any reproach could come,—a sarcasm 
that Mrs. M’Gruder seemed keenly to appre- 
ciate. 

The agitation caused by these cares, acting 
on a system already excited, had brought on 
a fever to Dolly; and it was only on her 
convalescence, and while still very weak, that 
a young man arrived in London and called to 
see her, who suddenly seemed to influence 
all her thoughts and plans for the future. 
Sam, it appeared, had gone back to Italy, 
relying on Dolly’s promise to consult her 
father and give him a final reply to his offer 
of marriage. From the day, however, that 
this stranger had called, Dolly seemed to be- 
come more and more indifferent to this pro- 
ject, declaring that her failing health and 
broken spirits would render her rather a 
burden than a benefit, and constantly speak- 
ing of home, and wishing to be back there. 
‘*Though I wished,’”’ continued the writer, 
‘¢ that this resolve had come earlier, and that 
Miss Stewart had returned to her father be+ 
fore she had thrown discord into a united 
family, I was not going to oppose it, even late 
as it occurred. It was therefore arranged 
that she was to go home, ostensibly to re- 
cruit and restore herself in her native air ; 
but I, I need hardly tell you, as firmly deter- 
mined she should never pass this threshold 
again. Matters were in this state, and Miss 
Stewart only waiting for a favorable day to be- 
gin her journey,—an event I looked for with 
the more impatience as Mr. M’G. and my- 
self could never, I knew, resume our terms 
of affection so long as she remained in our 
house,—when one night, between one and two 
o'clock, we were awoke by the sound of feet 
in the garden under our window. I heard 
them first, and creeping to the casement, I 
saw a figure clamber over the railing and make 
straight for the end of the house where Miss 
Stewart slept, and immediately begin a sort 
of low moaning kind of song, evidently a sig- 
nul. Miss Stewart’s window soon opened, 
and on this I called Mr. M’Gruder. He had 
barely time to reach the window, when a 
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man’s voice from below cried out, ‘Come 
down; are you coming?’ On this, Mr. 
M’Gruder rushed down-stairs and into the 
garden. Two or three loud and angry words 
succeeded, and then a violent struggle, in 
which my husband was twice knocked down 
and severely injured. The man, however, 
made his escape, but not unrecognized ; for 
your daughter’s voice cried out, ‘ Oh, Tony, 
I never thought you’d do this,’ or, ‘Why did 
you do this?’ or some words to that effect. 

‘¢ The terms on which, through Miss Stew- 
art’s behavior, I have latterly lived with Mr. 
M’Gruder, gave me no opportunity to learn 
anything from him. Indeed, he never so 
much as spoke of an incident which confined 


‘him two days to his room and five days to | 


the house ; but, as if bent on exasperation, 
redoubled his kind inquiries about your 
daughter, who was now, as she said, too ill 
to leave her room. 

‘* No other course was then open to me 
than to write the present letter to you and 
another to my brother-in-law. He at least, 
I am determined, shall know something of 
the young lady with whom he wishes to 
share his fortune, though I trust that a min- 
ister of the gospel will have no need of any 
promptings of mine to prevent such a casu- 
alty. My last words, on parting with your 
daughter, were to ask if the man I saw that 
night was the same who had called to see 
her, and her reply was, ‘ Yes, the same.’ .I 
will not disguise that she had the grace to 
ery as she said it. 

‘«¢ That she is never to return here, I need 
not say. Ay, more than that; no reference 
to me will be responded to in terms that can 
serve her. But this is not all, I require 
that you will send, and send open for my in- 
spection, such a letter to Mr. S. M’Gruder 
as may finally put an end to any engagement, 
and declare that, from the circumstances now 
known to you, you could neither expect, nor 
even desire, that he would make her his wife. 
Lastly, I demand—and I am in a position to 
enforce a demand—that you do not commu- 
nicate with my husband at all in this affair, 
sufficient unpleasantness and distrust having 
been already caused by our unhappy rela- 
tions with your family.” 

A few moral reflections closed the epistle. 
They were neither very novel nor very acute ; 
but they embodied the sense of disappoint- 
ment experienced by one who little thought, 
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in taking a teacher from the manse of a min- 
ister, she was incurring a peril as great as if 
she had sent over to France for the latest re- 
finement in Parisian depravity. ‘* Keep her 
at home with yourself, Dr. Stewart,”’ wrote 
she, “unless the time comes when the crea- 
ture she called Tony may turn up as a re- 
spectable man, and be willing to take her.” 
And with a gracefully-expressed hope that 
Dolly’s ill-health might prove seasonable for 
self-examination and correction, she signed 
herself, “* Your compassionate friend, Mar- 
7HA M’GRuDER.” 

“ What do you say to that, Mrs. Butler? 
Did ever you read as much cruelty in pen 
and ink, 1 ask you? Did you ever believe 
that the mother of children could write to a 
futher of his own daughter in such terms as 
these ?”’ 

*¢T don’t know what it means, doctor ; it’s 
all confusion to me. Who is Tony? it’s not 
our Tony, surely ?”’ 

**T’m not so sure of that, Mrs. Butler. 
Tony was up in London, and he called to see 
Dolly. You remember that he told in his 
letter to you how the puir lassie’s hair was 
cut short ’— 

‘“¢T remember it all, Dr. Stewart; but 
what has all that to do with all this dreadful 
scene at night in the garden?’’ The doctor 
shook his head mournfully and made no re- 
ply. ‘If you mean, Dr. Stewart, that it 
was my Tony that brought about all these 
disasters, I tell you I will not, I cannot, be- 
lieve it. It would be better to speak your 
mind out, sir, than to go on shaking your 
head. We're not altogether so depraved that 
our disgrace is beyond words.” 

“There’s nothing for anger here, my dear 
old friend,” said he, calmly, “ though maybe 
there’s something for sorrow. When you 
have spoken to your son and I to my daugh- 
ter, we'll see our way better through this 
thorny path. Good-by.”’ 

“You are not angry with me, doctor?’’ 
said she, holding out her hand, while her 
eyes were dimmed with tears,—‘‘ you are not 
angry with me? ” 

«That [am not,’’ said he, grasping her 
hand warmly in both his own. “ We have 
no other treasures in this world, either of us, 
than this lad and this lassie, and it’s a small 
fault if we cling to them the more closely. 
[ think I see Tony coming to meet you, so 
I'll just turn home again.” And with an- 





other and more affectionate good-by they 
parted. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT THE MANSE. 

In no small perturbation of mind was it 
that Mrs. Butler passed her threshold, That 
a word should be breathed against her Tony, 
was something more than she could endure ; 
that he could have deserved it, was more 
than she could believe. Tony, of whom for 
years and years she had listened to nothing 
but flatteries,—how clever and ready-witted 
he was, how bold and fearless, how kind- 
hearted, and how truthful—ay, how truth- 
ful ; *¢ And how is it, then,’’ asked she of her- 
self, * that he has told me nothing of all this 
mischance, and what share he has hdd in 
bringing misfortune upon poor Dolly? ’’ 

‘*Is Master Tony at home, Jenny?” said 
she, as she entered. 

* Yes ; he’s reading a letter that has just 
come wi’ the post.” 

The old lady stopped, with her hand on 
the handle of the door, to draw a full breath 
and regain a calm look ; but a merry laugh 
from Tony, as he sat reading his letter, did 
more to rally her, though her heart smote 
her to think how soon she might have to 
throw a shadow across his sunshine. 

‘*Who’s your letter from, Tony?” said 
she, dryly. 

From Skeffy ; he'll be here to-morrow ; 
he’s to arrive at Coleraine by six in the 
morning, and wants me to meet him there.’’ 

“* And what’s the other sealed note in your 
hand?” 

‘¢ This ?—this is from another man,—a fel- 
low you’ve never heard of ; at least, you don't 
kuow him.” 

“And what may be his name, Tony?” 
asked she, in a still colder tone. 

‘‘Tie’s a stranger to you, mother. Skeffy 
found the note at my hotel, and forwarded it ; 
that’s all.” 

“ You weren’t wont to have secrets from 
me, Tony,’’ said she, tremulously. 

“Nor have I, mother; except it may be 
some trifling annoyance or worry that I don’t 
care to tease you about. If I had anything 
heavier on my mind, you may trust me, I'd 
very soon be out with it,’ 

‘** But I’m nvé to hear who this man is?”’ 
said she, with a strange pertinacity. 

‘* Of course you are, if yuu want to hear; 
his name is there on the corner of his note,— 
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Robt. M’Gruder ; and here’s the inside of it, 
though I don’t think you’ll be much the 
wiser when you’ve read it.”’ 


‘+ Tt’s for yourself to read your own letter, | 


Tony,’’ said she, waving back the note. “I 
merely asked who was your correspondent.”’ 

Tony broke the seal, and ran his eye has- 
tily over the lines. ‘I’m as glad as if T got 
a hundred pounds!’ cried he. ‘ Listen to 
this, mother~— 

‘+ * Dear Sir,—When I received your note 
on Monday ’— 

‘* But wait a bit, mother; I must tell you 
the whole story, or you'll not know why he 
wrote this tome. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you just at the back of a letter, that I 
was carried off to a dinner at Richmond? ”’ 

‘* Yea, perfectly.’ 

** Well, I wish I hadn't: gone, that’s all! 
Not that it wasn’t jolly, and the fellows very 
pleasant and full of fun; but, somehow, we 
all of us took too much wine, or we talked too 
much, or perhaps both ; but we began laying 
wagers about every imaginable thing, and I 
made a bet—I’ll be hanged if I could tell 
what it was, but it was something about 
Dolly Stewart. I believe it was that she was 


handsomeér than another girl. I forgot all, 


about her hair being cut off, and her changed 
looks. 
M'Gruder’s house. It was then ahout two 
in the morning, and we all singing, or what 
we thought was singing, most uproariously. 
Yes, you may shake your head. I’m ashamed 
of it now, too; but it was some strange wine 
—I think it was called Marco-brunner—that 
completely upset me ; and the first thing that 


really sobered me was seeing that the other | 


fellows ran away, leaving me all alone in the 
garden, while a short, stout man rushed out 
of the house with a stick to thrash me. I 
tried to make him hear me, for I wanted to 
apologize ; but he wouldn’t listen, and so I 
gave him a shake. I didn’t strike him; but 
I shook him off, roughly enough perhaps, for 
he fell, and then I sprang over the gate, and 
cut off as fast as I could. When I awoke 
next morning, I remembered it all, and heart- 
ily ashamed I was of myself; and I thought 
that perhaps I ought to go out in person‘and 
deg his pardon ; but I had no time for that ; 
I wanted to get away by that day’s packet, 
and so I wrote him a few civil lines. I don’t 
remember them exactly ; but they were to say 
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he’d see the thing as it was,—a stupid bit of 
boyish excess, of which I felt much ashamed ; 


_and here’s his answer :— 


{ 


At all events, off we set in a body to | 


‘¢¢ Dear Srrn,—When [ received your note 
on Monday morning, I was having leeches to 
my eye, and couldn’t answer it. Yesterday 
both eyes were closed, and it is only to-day 
that I can see to scratch these lines. If I 
had had a little more patience on the night 
I first met you, it would have been better for 
both of us. As it is, I receive all your ex- 
srg as frankly as it isgiven; and you’ll 

e lucky in life if nobody bears you more ill- 
will than Yours truly, 
‘¢¢ Rr. M’Grouper. 

“«<Tf you come up to town again, look in 
on me at 27 Cannon Street, City. Ido not 
say here, as Mrs. M’G. has not yet forgiven 
the black eye.’ ”’ 

‘Oh, Tony! my own dear, dear, true- 
hearted Tony!’’ cried his mother, as she 
flung her arms around him, and hugged him to 
her heart. ‘* I knew my own dear boy was 
as loyal as his own high-hearted father.”’ 

Tony was exceedingly puzzled to what pre- 
sise part of his late behavior he owed all this 
enthusiastic fondness, and was curious also to 
know if giving black eyes to Scotchmen had 
been a trait of his father’s. 

‘¢ And this was all of it, Tony?” asked 
she, eagerly. 

‘Don’t you think it was quite enough? 
I’m certain Dolly did ; for she knew my voice, 
and cried out, ‘Oh, Tony how could you?’ 
or something like that, from the window. 
And that’s a thing, mother, has been weigh- 
ing heavily on my mind ever since. Tas this 
unlucky freak of mine anything to do with 
Dolly’s coming home ?”’ 

‘¢ We'll find that out later on, Tony ; leave 
that tome,’’ said she, hurriedly ; for, with all 
her honesty, she could not bear to throw a 
cloud over his present happiness, or dash with 
sorrow the delight he felt at his friend’s com- 
ing. 

‘*T don’t suspect,’’ continued he, thought- 
fully, ‘* that I made a very successful im- 
pression on that Mrs. M’Gruder the day I 
called on Dolly ; and if she only connected... 
me with this night’s exploit, of course it’s 
all up with me.”’ 

‘‘ Her husband bears you no grudge for it 
at all, Tony.” 

‘¢ That’s clear enough ; he’s a fine fellow ; 
but if it should turn out, mother, that poor 
Dolly lost her situation—it was no great, 


that I was very sorry for it all, and I hoped thing, to be sure ; but she told me herself it 








was hard enough to get as good; and if, I 
say, it was through me she lost it ”’— 

‘* You mustn’t give yourself the habit of 
coining evil, Tony. There are always enough 
of hard and solid troubles in life without our 
conjuring up shadows and spectres to frighten 
us. As I said before, I’ll have a talk with 
Dolly herself, and I'll find out everything.” 

‘** Do so, mother ; and try and make her 
come often over here when I’m gone ; she'll 
be very lonely yonder, and you’ll be such 
good company for each other; wont you? ”’ 

**T’ll do my best, for I love her dearly! 
She has so many ways, too, that suit an old 
body like mysel’. She’s so quiet and so gen- 
tle, and she’ll sit over her work at the win- 
dow there, and lay it down on her knee to 
look out over the sea, never saying a word, 
but smiling a little quiet smile when our eyes 
meet, as though to say, ‘ This is very peace- 
ful and happy, and we have no need to tell 
each other about it, for we can feel it just as 
deeply.’ ”” 

‘* Oh, ifshe’d only let Alice come to see her 
and sit with her,’’ thought Tony ; ‘* how she 
would love her! Alice could be ail this, and 
would too; and then, what a charm shé can 
throw around her with that winning smile! 
Was there ever sunshine like it? And her 
voice—no music ever thrilled through me as 
that voice did. I say, mother,” cried he 
aloud, ‘ don’t say, No; don’t refuse her if 
she begs to come over now and then with a 
book or a few flowers ; don’t deny her merely 
because she’s very rich and much courted 
and flattered. I pledge you my word the 
flattery has not spoiled her.” 

** Poor Dolly! it’s the first time I ever 
heard that you were either rich or run after ! 
What's the boy dreaming of, with his eyes 
staring in his head ?”’ 

‘I’m thinking that I’ll go in to Coleraine 
to-night, so as to be there when the mail ar- 
rives at six in the morning,”’ said Tony, re- 
covering himself, though in considerable con- 
fusion. ‘ Skeffy’s room is all ready ; isn’t 
it?” 

‘« To be sure it is; and very nice and com- 
fortable it looks too ; ’’ and as she spoke she 
arose and went into the little room, on which 
she amd Jenny had expended any amount of 
care and trouble. ‘* But, Tony dear,’’ she 
cried out, ‘* what’s become of Alice Lyle’s 

_picture? I put it over the fireplace myself 
this morning.”’ 
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‘And I took it down again, mother, 
Skeffy never knew Alice—never saw her.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t for that I put it there; it was 
because she was a handsome lassie, and it’s 
always a pleasant sight to look upon. Just 
bring it back again ; the room looks nothing 
without it.”’ 

‘* No, no; leave it in your own room, in 
which it has always been,” said he, almost 
sternly. ‘* And now about dinner to-morrow : 
I suppose we’d better make no change, but 
just have it at three, as we always do.” 

‘Your grand friend will think it’s lanch- 
eon, Tony.’ 

‘*¢ He’ll learn his mistake when it comes tu 
tea-time ; but I’ll go and see if there’s not a 
salmon to be had at Carig-a-rede before I 
start; and if I’m lucky, I'll bring you a 
brace of snipe back with me.” 

‘© Do so, Tony ; and if Mr. Gregg was to 
offer you a little scakale, or even some nice 
fresh celery—eh, dear, he’s off, and no minding 
me! He’s a fine truc-hearted lad,’’? mut- 
tered she, as she reseated herself at her 
work ; ‘* but I wonder what’s become of all 
his high spirits and the merry ways that he 
used to have.”’ 

, Tony, was not successful in his pursuit of 
provender. There was a heavy sea on the 
shore, and the nets had been taken up: and 
during his whole walk he never saw a bird. 
He ate a hurried dinner when he came back, 
and, taking one more look at Skeffy’s room to 
see it looked as comfortable as he wished it, 
he set out for Coleraine. 

Now though his mind was very full of his 
coming guest, in part pleasurably and in part 
with a painful consciousness of his inability 
to receive him handsomely, his thoughts 
would wander off at every moment to Dolly 
Stewart, and her return to home, which he 
felt convinced was still more or less connected 
with his 6wn freak, The evening service was 
going on in the meeting-house as he passed, 
and he could hear the swell of the voices in 
the last hymn that preceded the final prayer ; 
and he suddenly bethought him that he 
would take a turn by the ‘* Burnside ”’ and 
have a few minutes’ talk with Dolly before 
her. father got back from meeting. 

‘¢ She is such a true-hearted, honest girl,”’ 
said he to himself, ‘* she’ll not be able to 
hide the fact from me; and I will ask her 
flatly, Is this so? Was it not on my account 
you left that place? ’’ 
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All was still and quiet at the minister’s 
cottage, and Tony raised the latch and walked 
through the little passage into the parlor un- 
seen. The parlor, too, was empty. A large 
old Bible lay open on the table, and beside it 
a handkerchief, » white one, that he knew to 
he Dolly's. As he looked at it, he bethought 
him of one Alice had given him once as a 
keepsake; he had it still. How different 
that fragment of gossamer with the frill of 
rich lace from this homely kerchief! Were 
they not almost emblems of their owners? 
and if so, did not his own fortunes rather 
link him with the humbler than with the 
higher? With one there might be compan- 
iunship; with the other what could it be but 
dependence ? 

While be was standing thus thinking, two 
ice-cold hands were laid over his eyes, and he 
cried out, ‘* Ay, Dolly, those frozen fingers 
are yours ;*’? and as he removed her hands, 
he threw one arm round her waist, and, press- 
ing her closely to him, he kissed her. 

‘Tony, Tony!’’ said she, reproachfully, 
while her eyes swam in two heavy tears, and 
she turned away. 

«« Come here and sit beside me, Dolly. I 
want to ask you » question, and we haven’t 
much time; for the doctor will be here pres- 
ently, and I am so fretted and worried think- 
ing over it that I have nothing left but to 
come straight to yourself and ask it.”’ 

© Well, what is it? ’’ said she, calmly. 

‘«* But you will be frank with me, Dolly— 
frank and honest, as you always were—wont 
you?” 1° 

** Yes, I think so,’’ said she, slowly. 

* Ay, but you must be sure to be frank, 
Dolly ; for it touches me very closely ; and to 
show you that you may, I will tell you a se- 
cret, to begin with. Your father has had a 
letter from that Mrs. M’Gruder, where you 
lived.” 

‘++ From her? *’ said Dolly growing so sud- 
denly pale that she seemed about to faint ; 
‘are you sure of this?” 

‘My mother saw it; she read part of it ; 
and here’s what it implies, that it was all my 
fault—at least the fault of knowing me—that 
cost you your place. She tells, not very un- 
fairly, all things considered, about that un- 
lacky night when [ came under the windows 
and had that row with her husband ; and 
then she hints at something, and I'll be 


oD? 
hanged if I can make out at what; and if 


my mother knows, which I suspect she does 
not, she has not told me: but whatever it be, 
it is in some way mixed up with your going 
away ; and knowing, my dear Dolly, that you 
and I can talk to one another as few people 
ean in this world—is it not so? Are you ill, 
dear—are you faint?” 

‘* No; these are weak turns that come and 
go.”’ 

‘* Put your head down here on my shoul- 
der, my poor Dolly. How pale you are! 
and your hands so cold. What is it you say, 
darling! I can’t hear.”’ 

Her lips moved, but without a sound, and 
her eyelids fell lazily over her eyes, as, pale 
and scarcely seeming to breathe, she leaned 
heavily toward him, and fell at last in his 
arms. There stood against the opposite wall 
of the room a little horse-hair sofa, a hard and 
narrow bench, to which he carried her, and, 
with her head supported by his arm, he knelt 
down beside her, as helpless a nurse as ever 
gazed on sickness, 

‘¢ There, you are getting better, my dear, 
dear Dolly,”’ he said, as a long, heavy sigh 
escaped her. ‘* You will be all right pres- 
ently, my poor dear.” 

‘Fetch me a little water,’’ said she, 
faintly. 

Tony soon found some, and held it to her 
lips, wondering the while how it was he had 
never before thought Dolly beautiful, so reg- 
ular were the features, so calm the brow, so 
finely traced the mouth, and the well-rounded 
chin beneath it. How strange it seemed that 
the bright eye and the rich color of health 
should have served to hide rather than 
heighten these traits ! 

‘I think I must have fainted, Tony,”’ said 
she, weakly. 

.“*T believe you did, darling,’’ said he. 

‘* And how was it? Of what were we 
talking, Tony? ell me what I was saying 
to you.” 

Tony was afraid to refer to what he feared 
might bave had some share in her late seiz- 
ure ; he dreaded to reeur to it. 

*T think I remember it,’’ said she slowly, 
and as if struggling with the difficulty of a 
mental effort. ‘* But stay ; is not that the 
wicket I heard? Father is coming, Tony ; 
and as she spoke, the heavy foot of the minister 
was heard on the passage. 

‘¢ Eh, Tony man, ye here? I’drather hae 





seen ye at the evening lecture ; but ye’re no 
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fond of our furm of worship, I believe. The 
colonel, your father, I have heard, was a 
strong Episcopalian.” 

‘‘T was on my way to Coleraine, doctor, 
and I turned off at the mill to see Dolly, and 
ask her how she was.” 

‘Ye winna stay to supper, then?”’ said 
the old man, who, hospitable enough on or- 
dinary occasions, had no wish to see the Sab- 
bath evening’s meal invaded by the presence 
" of a guest, even of one so well known as 
Tony. 

Tony muttered some not very connectcd ex- 
cuses, while his eyes turned to Dolly, who, 
still pale and sickly-looking, gave him one 
little brief nod, as though to say it were bet- 
ter he should go ; and the old minister him- 
self stood erect in the middle of the floor, 
calmly and almost coldly waiting the words 
** Good-by.”’ 

** Ain I to tell mother you'll come to us to- 





morrow, doctor—you and Dolly?’ asked 
Tony, with his hand on the door. 

‘It’s no on the Sabbath evening we should 
turn our thoughts to feastin’, Master Tony ; 
and none know that better than your worthy 
mother. f wish yqu a good evening and a 
pleasant walk.” 

‘* Good-night,”” said Tony, shutting: the 
door sharply ; ‘‘ and,”’ muttered he to him- 
self, ‘if you catch me crossing your thresh- 
old again, Sabbath or week-day’’ — He 
stopped, heaved a deep sigh, and, drawing 
his hand across his eyes, said, ‘* My poor 
dear Dolly, hasn’t my precious temper done 
you mischief enough already that I must let 
it follow you to your own quiet fireside? ”’ 

And he went his way, with many a vow 
of self-amendment, and many a kind wish, 
that was almost a prayer, for the minister 
and his daughter. 





Doctors anp Patients.—Among the curious 
calculations thatemay be founded upon the cen- 
sus returns here is one made by Dr. Farr. It is 
reckoned that for every death in a year there are 
constantly two persons ill in the year ; and, so 
reckoning, the census returns of 1851 and 1861, 
and the mortality returns of the intervening 
years, give the following results: ‘In all Eng- 
land and Wales, 47 persons constantly sick to 
one medical man, including under this last term 
not only physicians and general practitioners, 
but also such assistants and medical students as 
are above 20 years of age. In London the pro- 
portion is only 24 residents sick to one doctor ; 
in the South-eastern counties 37, South-western 
45, South-midland 49, West-midland 54, East- 
ern 57, Northern 58, North-Midland 59, York- 
shire 64, Monmouthshire and Wales 75, and in 
in the North-western counties (Lancashire and 
Cheshire) as many as 80, The calculation shows 
one medical man to every 1,071 persons in Eng- 
land and Wales; but the numbers differ so 
greatly in different parts of the kingdom, that 
in London the medical men are one to every 514 
persons, and in Monmouthshire and Wales only 
ene to every 1,769. The profession does not ap- 
pear to be increasing in number ; the number 
in England under 40 years of age was 11,105 in 
1851, and only 9,910 in 1861. With regard to 
the fortunes of this profession, the calendar of 
wills and administrations for 1858, which has 
been analyzed, shows that 300 medical men died, 





leaving personal property in that year to pass te 
survivors ; and therefore the number who left no 
personal property cannot have been considerable. 
The average amount left by these 809 gentlemen 
was £38,189 ; 35 left less than £100; 127 left 
above £1,000 ; 20 of these left above £10,000— 
namely, 15 between £10,000 and £20,000, 2 be- 
tween £20,000 and £30,000, and 3 between 
£50,000 and £109,000. Eraminer. 


Tue Messrs. Routledge have very recently is- 
sued another edition of their amusing ‘* Book of 
Nonsense.’’ This has lately been republished 
by Mr. W. P. Hazard, of Philadelphia, and is 
likely to prove an immense favorite with juvenile 
Americans. The book, as is now well known, 
consists of grotesque designs accompanied by 
quaint versicles, in which good rhyme is avoided 
as much as possible. The author, to whom Mr. 
Tennyson addressed « sonnet full of friendly ad- 
miration, is Mr. Edward Lear, a great traveller, 
a fine painter, and one of the best Greek scholars 
in Europe. He has latterly studied and painted 


| the scenery of the Mediterranean, and has now 


in London a collection by his own hand. Among 
these are the ** The Cedars of Lebanon,”’ a very 
charming view of Corfu, Massada on the Dead 
Sea, Beirut, and Tunis. There is also a smali 
collection of water-color drawings of the most 
beautiful scenes in the Seven Islands and in Al- 
bania.—London Review. 
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Since the publication of our former note, 
there has been abundant proof that it accords 
with public opinion; that ‘‘ the greenbacks ”’ 
are the only paper currency needed ; and that 
another six per cent. loan is necessary, and 
has been too long delayed, while the time 
has been wasted upona ‘ pet-bank ”’ system, 
and upon a five per cent. loan. The ‘ in at 
the spigot, and out of the bung” policy 
ought to be abandoned frankly and swiftly ; 
for it endangers the country. Time is money 
and life to us. 

We do not believe that one hundred and 
fifteen millions is the whole amount of the two 
years five per cent. ‘ legal-tenders ’’ which 
the Secretary has issued in the last three 
months. It may be double that amount. 
And how many millions have been floated of 
the one year five per cent. ‘* legal-tenders,”’ 
nobody knows. We feel that a vast wave 
has passed over the country ; that the price 
of everything bought for the Government, 
or fur private use, has been enormously in- 
creased, and the people are filled with dis- 
trust and anxiety. 

In the hands of a Secretary of imperfect 
virtue, the system of banks without respon- 
sibility,—which could not be better prepared 
for being his tools if they were designed so 
to be,—dependent upon his discretion for pub- 
lie deposits, might be made the means of 
corrupting the whole mercantile community, 
and controlling our Elections. 

If Congress do not put an end to this 
scheme, and restore to us a National Cur- 
reney and a reasonable funding system, we 
shall be almost driven to despair of the Re- 
public. 

From The New York Evening Post, 29 April. 

Ir is rarely that, in the complicated ques- 
tions of finance, the judgment of the public 
is 80 nearly unanimous as in the existing con- 
dition of things. ‘The question is one involv- 
ing momentous interests to the government 
and the people. Shall there be maintained 
an inflation of currency and prices and a con- 
sequent depreciation of paper such as will 
make five per cent. gold bonds relatively val- 
uable enough to be taken by the people? or 
shall we have an issue of six per cent. bonds 
with a contraction of the currency and a re- 
duction of prices ? 





The latter policy is clearly the sate, con- 
servative, and economical one. When the 
subscription to the last six per cent. loan of 
four hundred millions was so triumphantly 
filled up, s0 great was the eagerness of the 
people for the bonds that the offerings greatly 
exceeded the required amount. Had the 
Secretary of the Treasury then called for 
subscriptions for two hundred millions more, 
payable in such instalments as would meet 
his wants,—say an average of two millions 
per day,—the whole would have been taken 
in a week, and the inflation would have been 
avoided, the banks, the currency, prices and 
speculation all would have been held under 
the steady curb of a constant demand for 
‘‘ greenbacks ’? wherewith to make the pay- 
ments, and the Secretary might have gone on 
his way rejoicing,—printing his bonds, and 
like a skilful banker re-issuing his currency 
without increasing it. 

An opposite policy has been pursued, with 
the most honorable purposes, but with what 
alarming results the people, and none more 
than the Secretary, seeand feel, This coun- 
try can carry from one hundred and sixty to 
two hundred millions of bank paper. The 
lower limit is one of moderate and safe move- 
ment in finance and commerce ; the higher 
indicates panic and revulsion, Forty mil- 
lions is about the range of variation of the 
bank paper currency. 

Now with these standards let us attempt 
to measure the movement of the last three 
months. ‘To the enormous amount of about 
four hundred and seventy millions of paper 
money already outstanding, there has been 
added in this short period one hundred and 
fifteen millions of “ legal tender,’’ making an 
aggregate of nearly six hundred millions of 
“‘ paper money ”’ afloat, besides the now ex- 
panded bank circulation, estimated at two 
hundred millions, making in all not less than 
eight hundred millions of paper currency. 
Now allowing two hundred and fifty millions 
of this sum to replace an equal estimated 
amount of gold coin ‘‘ demonetized,”’ and we 
have still five hundred and fifty millions of 
paper money, or fully three times the amount 
under which the banks can maintain specie 
payments in ordinary times. 

Aa expansion of one hundred and fifteen 
millions before the war would have broken 
all the banks in the Union. Under the 
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“ legal tender’’ law, the effect can only be | war consequent upon this over-issue should 
shown by depreciation of the paper, under | be ten per cent. ‘The loss on one year’s ex- 
the misnomer of the rise in gold. | penses (estimated at one thousand millions) 
How futile it is to magnify the expansions would be one hundred millions, against a say- 
of the banks, speculations in gold, and other ing of ten millions in interest. In other 
minor causes into importance, when these words, the loss in increased expenses would 
are consequences chiefly of this one cause! ; j be nearly equal to the whole issue. And the 
Without the over-issue of government paper, | nation would have so much added to its ulti- 
and with bonds valuable enough to absorb | mate debt without being able to put * for 
the excess of money, bank expansions and , value received ** into its bonds. And that 
over-importation would have heen restrained, , is the whole case. Beyond a certain point, 
and gold speculation comparatively harmless, | increase of paper makes no increase of re- 
Laws to regulate these sales of gold by the sources, but only piles up debt. That point 
Treasury and other expedients will at most ; was passed long ago by the Confederates—it 
accomplish no more than they aim at; but, has now been reached hy ourselves. Further 
they will not reach the grand source of our | increase is simply pouring water into a full 
difficulty. With such an over-issue it is an ! pail. 
unprecedented marvel that our paper money | When Congress gave Mr. Chase the power 
should retain so high a value as sixty cents | to make and issue irredeemable paper money, 





on the dollar. 
master-power which Congress has 80 wisely 
put in the hands of the Secretary,—that of 
funding into gold-bearing bonds. Yet the 
peculiar value of that power which lies in the 
ability to limit and regulate the inevitable 
though baneful paper money, and to keep it 
near to the value of gold, Mr. Chase seems 
indisposed to appreciate at its true worth. 
The natural idea of economizing in interest 
on an enormous debt, and the delusion that 
a low rate of interest proves a high credit 
(even when the bonds are virtually sold at 


sixty cents on the dollar), have been allowed | 


to overcome cunsiderations of far greater 
moment. 

Let us attempt a demonstration. The sav- 
ing of one per cent. per annum in interest on 
the loan of two hundrel millions now in the | 
market would amount in the five years to | 
about ten millions. Now, pending the issue | 
of these bonds, at least one hundred and fif- | 
teen millions of ‘legal tender ’’ were put 
out, no part of which need to have been is- | 
sued if a six per cent. bond had been imme- 
diately offered to the eager public. , The | 
great advance in prices during this issue is 
universally recognized. In gold and many 
other things that advance is not less than 
twenty or twenty-five percent. Now suppose 
the average increase of the expenses of the 


It could not be but for the} 


it gave a power which no man and no gov- 
| ernment ever yet kept within safe limits. It 
| is almost universally conceded that Mr. Chase 
has, thus far and in the main, exercised his 
powers with splendid ability. But the na- 
tion feels and says through the press that it 
is time to stop. On the one hand, Mr. Chase 
should cease to extend his issues; on the 
other, Congress should revoke the power and 
require the funding of all but the greenbacks. 
The total bank circulation, old and new, 
should be limited, during the suspension of 
specie payments, to two hundred millions, 
that being all that experience shows the 
country can hold. After resumption, laws 
stronger than those of Congress will bring 
them within that limit. 

|_ It isnot too late yet to issuea six per cent. 
bond, allowing an exchange on fair terms to 
[those who have taken the five per cents. 
| Let that be payable by instalments as wanted, 
and the money market and the price of gold 
| will be taken care of by those who know how 
to do it. Consistency does not require Mr. 
| Chase to persevere in a wrong course, nor 
does patriotism require the people to help 
him. Without a change the inflation must 
be kept up ; gold will go higher, and we shall 
have Mr. Chase back in Wall Street to scare 
away the evil spirit he himself has raised. 
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